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AINE AGRICULTURAL NEWs 
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shly examine, and destroy any a 
sts found when I set MY trees 


»ind around the base of each tree 
of birch bark, six or eight inches 
h, tied on with twine, or what is 
ble, a string cut from an old 
ibber boot leg. When the tree is 
the dirt cover the bark an inch in 
Twine is broken by the growth 
ree in a year or two, and has to 
wed, while arubber string wij 
and last as long as needed. BZ 
g this method, my trees are not 
to the depredation of borers, [f 
ark cannot be procured op. 
ly, tarred or oiled paper will last 
e length of time. T. S. M. 
» Waldoboro canning company 
; out 150 bushels of peas and 35 
of corn for seed there this spring, 
» Northern Hancock Agricultural 
held its annual meeting Saturday 
, March 28. The Treasurer’s re. 
»wed the society to be free from 
da comfortable balance in the 
. The following were elected 
for the ensuing year: President 
iisby; Vice President, John Me. 
, Secretary and Treasurer, A. W, 
Directors, Dr. J. H. Patten, F. 
y, C. P, Silsby, J. F. Emery, 8, 
», A. S.“Penney, J. G. Dunham. 
ymas Croswell of Farmington 
sa fat pair of Hereford cattle 
hard to beat. They are almost 
|color, form and style, and are 
. They girt almost eight feet. 
xact, the larger one is 7 ft., 11 in 
n beat this? 


~~ ACCIDENTS. 


ious accident happened in the 
t Fibre Co’s. mill at Fairfield, 
day night. William A. Allen, an 
‘in the liquor room, was work- 
und one of the vats containing 
mg acid liquor, when the stuff 
over. A lot of the hot liquid 
Mr. Allen in the eye, causing se- 
jury. 

ittle children of Mr. Walter Grif- 
South Portland were cruelly 
one day lately, by overturning a 
ot lard in which the mother had 
ished frying a batch of dough- 


r of horses owned by W. E. Mc- 
ivery stable keeper at Canton, 
owned on the Proctor meadow in 
i, Friday. The driver, Frank 
got lost in the blinding storm 
iy night, and the horses wan- 
round and got into the water. 
rived and got them out, but they 
chilled that they died in a short 


rt Merrill of Dexter was blasting 
premature discharge threw him 
) feet, thoroughly shaking him 
| pounding him all over. His 
nee was pretty badly sprained, 
ryder was blown into his face. 
rd F. McIntire met with a serious 
1is saw mill at West Fryeburg, 
iy, having three fingers cut from 
hand by the saw. 
ir, son of Joseph Seymour, while 
about the kitchen of his home 
ster and Treat’s island, fell back- 
toa pail of boiling water, and 
yadly scalded that be died in 4 
jutes. 
lenry Smith, an aged citizen of 
ton, slipped on the ice while 
is chores and broke his hip bone. 
t Getchell of Ellsworth, who has 
rking in a quarry at Black Island, 
ywned last week. Mr. Getchell 
wo Italian laborers was beilg 
cross from Long Island by a Mr. 

and when near the shore the 
sized. No one was saved but 
rrill. Young Getchell is survived 
fe and four children. The bodies 
t been found. 
< Bailey, employed in a livery 
t Westbrook, was attacked by * 
of intoxicated fellows, Friday 
vhile in the stable, and had #@ 
in his head cut by glass. 2}! 
think that brain trouble will * 
ilt. Grave fears are entertalD 
relatives. 

Brunswick Locals. 
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1e of the three men drowned ne 
ory, March Ist, during the great 
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“Tuttle in Chicago market are full two 
ollars 3 hundred, live weight, lower 
ana year ago at this time. 


in price th 
couraging to Eastern cattle- 


Not very eD 


pen! a 
Some of the Androscoggin county 
dairymen have been making cheese 


for the past month, and putting it into 
the market while “new.” A. Rose & 
son, North Greene, have been making 
pearly all winter. This disposition of 
milk is very profitable. 


ennai 
The Farmer has before alluded to the 
influence of the Argentine wheat on the 
furopean market. In a single week, 
recently, the shipments of this cereal 
from the Argentine States were 1,136,000 
bushels, of which 888,000 bushels went 
tothe United Kingdom, and 264,000 to 
the continent. 
The New York Butter Trade Journal 
gays that the number of creameries pro- 
ducing fancy grades of butter is fast in- 
crewing. Are our Maine creameries in 
theswim? The reporter of the Boston 
potter market for the same paper says 
that “Boston can take care of almost an 
wimited amount of choice creamery 
butte.” Is that. the. kind our cream- 
eries are sending? 

Abill before the New York legislature 
abolishing the labor system of road re- 
pairing and substituting the money tax 
nethod in its place, met the fate ofa 
wilar bill in our last legislature. So it 
wus that Maine is not the only State 
tose majority prefers to endure the 
msent indifferent highways rather than 
yar the burden of taxation necessary to 
unimproved condition. 











The Massachusetts legislative commit- 
eon agriculture seems to weaken on 
the gypsy moth extermination, and have 
rported reference to the next legislature 
mappropriating money for the purpose. 
dn effort is to be made to secure nation- 
il aid for this work, and a resolve to 
that effect addressed to Congress will be 
wanimously supported by the legisla- 
ture, 





We export considerable beef to Eng- 
land, but very little mutton, and yet 
prime mutton outsells beef of corres- 
ponding quality in the English market 
byfullya cent a pound. Notwithstan- 
ding the fact that sheep raising is not 
generally regarded profitable without a 
fir valuation for the wool clip it is shown 
that mutton may be produced by right 
methods with good sheep at a cost not 
exceeding that of producing beef. 


J.K. Martin, proprietor of the Fal- 
mouth House, Portland, owns a fine 
herd of Jerseys, and runs a creamery for 
themaking of the butter to supply the 
tables of his hotel. His farm and 
teamery are located in Bridgton. He 
tas recent!y purchased of P. J. Cogs- 
vell, Rochester, N. Y., a fine son of the 
toted bull Exile of St. Lambert, for use 
his herd. We are always glad to note 
the advent of choice stock into the State. 





Secretary Morton has let the contract 
for the 10,125,000 packets of vegetable 
weds, to be distributed to the public, 
wder the recent act of Congress, to a 
Philadelphia firm. The price fixed is 
¥7,000. The seeds are to be delivered 
Nbject to germinative test, under a care- 
y drawn contract, at the Department 
A Washington, ready for mailing. The 
miract for 1,000,000 packets of flower 
"s was let to a St. Paul, Minn., firm, 
*w-half cent per package. 


A STRAWBERRY EXHIBITION. 


The State Pomological Society is plan- 
wg ‘new feature of work—a strawberry 
hibition the coming summer. The 
paaed appropriation heretofore at its 
=. has prevented this Society 
~~ doing much desirable work its 
Moers have seen the need of, but were 
ore toreach for the want of funds. 
ae of means made available by 
“ ast legislature enables them to give 
; ntion to some matters hitherto 
apamatly neglected. One of these is a 

‘wherry exhibition in the height of 
_ for this most delicious of all 
oll The growing importance of the 
ma Try as a market fruit, together 
th its rapidly increasing use on the 
‘ ma of the people at large, brings it year- 
lao, prominently to notice, not only as 

et fruit, but also has a fruit to be 
fown for home use. 
— the strawberry has been talked 
“to Winter meetings of the Pomo- 
er Society, yet there never has been 
egy made in our State to bring to- 
“ an the season of their perfection, 
tng ition of samples of the different 
ing “w grown for the purpose of show- 
= oo differing characteristics and 
aoa. their merits. This it is now 
tin ec to do. A meeting of the exec- 
- ae of the Society was held 
take . "rn on Friday of last week, to 

. €ps to this end, at which there 

“gee President True and Messrs. 
t hota and Knowlton. It was decided 
Dace ae an exhibition, the time and 
Vil be named later. A list of prizes 

offered, and a brief time will be 

~ a ba growers to discuss the 

tach © different varieties shown. 

4 meeting cannot fail to promote 
Cultivation of this delicious fruit. 








THE MODEL BARN OF MAINE. 


Of all State institutions none can 
occupy the place in the minds of the 
people as must the Insane Asylum. 
From the homes all over Maine have 
come the hundreds of unfortunates with 
minds disturbed, with fancies control- 
ing action, and sympathy or kinship 
on every hand alike demand that no 
stone be left unturned which could add 
to comfort, or increase the possibility of 
returning health and activity. With the 
growth of the institution there has fol- 
lowed the necessity for doing many 
things which at first were not thought 
of. Science has all the while been 
making rapid strides in methods of 
practice, and also in external means of 
prevention and cure of disease, so that 
the wise physician to-day sees his saddle 
bags vanishing, and his attention called 
more and more to the importance of in- 
telligently studying physical and san- 
itary conditions as the real sources of 
restoration. 

With this consciousness there has fol- 
lowed the fact that the health of human 
beings must depend largely on that of 
the animals contributing to their suste- 
nance, and men are all the while reach- 
ing back towards first principles, and 
seeking to get closer to the heart of 
things, that cures may be effected by 
preventive methods. Buildings are ven- 
tilated as never before, because fresh air 
is absolutely necessary for health. 
Drainage is looked after just in propor- 
tion as men realize that foul and decay- 
ing matter breeds disease. The intimate 
relation of animals to human beings is 
coming to be appreciated, and the means 
applied to protect the home are being 
directed to the barns and stables, that 
all may be in harmony. This means 
that the air must be as fresh in one spot 
as another, the water as pure and the 
health conditions as favorable. Of 
course the entire reconstruction of the 
homes for animals has claimed atten- 
tion, and the cows are being brought 
out from the dark cellars and tie-ups 
into bright, sunny quarters. 

At the Insane Hospital the conditions 
were peculiarly unfavorable, the major 
portion of the large herd being kept in 
the basement ot the old barns, the 
dressing thrown out in the rear, and the 
air they breathed coming through win- 
dows opening over the steaming piles. 
That, in the years, disease did not 
break outin these herds is due to the 
fact that the officers were on the alert, 
and gave constant watchfulness to the 
animals. During the last session of the 
legislature an appropriation was made 
for removing the old barns, and their re- 
construction as storage buildings for 
hay and grain, and the erection of a cat- 
tle barn on most approved plans. Dr. 
Sanborn and the Trustees, with the 
Steward, spent considerable time exam- 
ining what was considered model struct- 
ures all over New England, the result 
being the gathering together of the best 
features of all, and combining them in 
the building shown incut No.1. The 
Farmer has taken special pains to furnish 
complete cuts of this cattle barn, and de- 
scription of the same, because, while it 
is of brick, and more expensive in con- 
struction than private barns would nat- 
urally be, it is built to insure as perfect 
conditions for one hundred head of cat- 
tle as can be provided, and in the details 
there are many features which can be 
adopted, without large outlay, by any 
farmer keeping a dozen cows. The two 
large buildings in cut No. 1 are the hay 
and storage barns, while between is the 
brick cattle barn, 203 feet long and 40 
feet wide, 8 feet high in the walls, with 
monitor roof (shown in cut No. 2) rising 
26 feet from the floor. This gives, for 
one hundred cows, 142,912 feet of air, 
and as, by the system of ventilation, this 
is constantly “changing, there is an 
abundance of pure oxygen every hour of 
the day. The building rests upon 
granite foundations, with a basement ten 
feet high for the storage of carriages 
and utensils, and connected with a large 
yard for the exercise of the cows in sun- 
ny days. 

As we enter the door at the north end 
we find ourselves in the wash room 
where the milk dishes are’ cleansed. 
The whole interior is finished in natural 
wood and varnished, the doors between 
the parts close tightly, and everything 
tells of neatness. Just off this room is 
another where the pails are kept, and 
where the milk is cooled. In rooms 
overhead the men have comfortable 
quarters, who have the oversight of the 
stock. Passing through the rolling doors 
we look down the long centre shown in 
cut 2, the whole neatly swept and free 
from dust. Passing down the line, one 
can but be impressed with the high grade 
of the cows. Some are full blood Hol- 
steins, but the bulk are grades of high 
order, showing the skill manifested by 
the efficient steward, Mr. Campbell, in 
his efforts to improve the intrinsic 
worth of each individual animal. It has 
taken years to bring to the present 
standard, and only those acquainted 
with the old quarters can know under 
what obstacles the work of improve- 
ment has been carried forward. In front 
of the cows will be seen the shallow 
trough so finished as not to allow room 
for lodgment of particles of food or hold 
any moisture. This is the feed rack, the 
grain box and the watering trough. 
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here, and then the whole is carefully 
swept andthe water turned on at one 
end and allowed to ftiow in a small 
stream, until every cow is satisfied when 
the valve is closed and the natural drain- 
age takes all the moisture. The hay 
and silage being in the large barns, carts 
are used to bring in the ration at regular 
hours and between whiles the floors are 
perfectly free and clean. Under this 
method, and observing regular hours in 
feeding, the cattle are quiet and take no 
apparent notice of the passage of strang- 
ers through the barns. The cut shows 
the double tie-up stanchion, which al- 
lows the largest amount of freedom pos- 
sible, and is generally accepted as the 
best method now in use. 

Passing to the rear of the cows (see 
cut No. 3) one will get a good view of 
the roominess here, the abundance of 





light, the ventilators in the wall, and 


The hay, grain, and ensilage are fed | best of all the grating through which the 


droppings fall into a water tight box- 
like pit two feet deep and three feet 
wide. At the end of the tie-up is a 
geared endless chain carrier so arranged 
that by a very few minutes’ labor these 
pits are cleared twice a day and every- 
thing removed from the building. So 
far no objection has been raised against 
the gratings and the cows do not notice 
them more than floors. No slipping or 
injury has resulted. The fresh air does 
not enter direct through the walls, but 
comes up from below and so the danger 
of direct draughts is averted. The con- 
dition of the animals testifies to the good 
care they are receiving, and the increased 
supply of milk since the cows were 
brought into these better and more har- 
monious surroundings to the fact that 
animals love neatness and appreciate 
good quarters as well as men. The 
windows in the monitor are all worked 





from the floor, se the temperature and 
amount of air are very easily controlled 
by the man in charge. 

In a wing adjoining, and in the rear, 
are pens for the calves and cows not in 
condition to be hitched, also for the 
bulls kept for breeding purposes. 

Among the points of interest will be 
the very efficient means of protection 
against fire, the building being supplied 
with fire apparatus throughout, a six 
inch main running through the building, 


with two steamer hydrants outside, and | 


standpipes in two stories. 

, The cows have not been turned out for 
|the winter and the milk record attests 
| the wisdom of the policy, while the ap- 
| parent good health stifles all criticism. 
| It will be noticed that certain conditions 
|are insisted upon by the officers—that 
|the temperature be kept as even and 
as near normal as possible, that no 
accumulations be allowed about the 


| 


buildings to vitiate the air, that the pure 
air be in abundance at all times, that 
only good sound hay, grain and ensilage 
be fed, that the rations be abundant 
without being excessive, that the ani- 
mals be kept scrupulously clean by 


| grooming, that regularity be observed in 


| 





feeding and watering and that kindness 
be observed at all times. 
The cows were brought from their 


| temporary quarters just before the first 


cold day of Nuvember, when the mer- 
cury dropped te fourteen above zero, 
there was no change in quantity or qual- 
ity of ration, or in method of care, but 
the cows responded to the better condi- 
tions, and within ten days increased their 
milk flow forty-one gallons and a half. 
At the present time fifty-eight cows are 
being milked, the daily average product 
being one hundred and thirty-three gal- 
lons. The ration fed is as follows: Two 
quarts corn meal, three quarts shorts, 


three quarts linseed meal, and 35 pounds 
| cusilage fed in two feeds with one fod- 
| dering of five pounds of hay at noon. 

| In connection with the success in 
making milk, for which the institution 
| is becoming noted, it may not be out of 
}place to say that the great result is 
| largely attributed to the corn ensilage, 
the practice being to grow our Northern 
yellow, eight rowed variety, and store 
the whole just as the ears begin to 
glaze. At the late meeting of the Trus- 
tees, the Superintendent was instructed 
to prepare for the erection of two large 
silos additional to the three now on 
hand, and to grow corn enough to fill 
the five. Withaherd of one hundred 
cows, the number to be kept as 
soon as sufficient food can be grown, 
and not sufficient pasturage, it is 
the intention to feed ensilage through- 
out the year. Corn and green feed will 
be the reliance, and the present condition 
of the cows attests the value of ensilage 
fed daily during the present season. 
More of green, succulent food, and re- 
duced cost of milk, is the object for 
which the officers will strive in the 
years to come. 

The milk supply of an institution like 
this forms no small item, and used 80 
largely, as itis and must be, in the diet 
of invalids, the question of its purity 
becomes of supreme importance. For 
this reason, if for no other, it was neces- 
sary that our State institution should be 
supplied with the best that scientific 
research has brought to light, and the 
friends of every boarder will applaud 
the outlay necessary, an outlay not large 
when the permanence and excellent 
qualities of the structure are considered. 
The legislature of 1895 did wisely in 
providing for so substantial and com- 
plete a structure, and the farmers of the 
State will be benefited by a careful ia- 
spection of all its details, some of which 
can be adopted elsewhere without large 
expense, and be of profit. 

In the days to come the question of 
health of our animals is to receive atten- 





tion as never before and these striking 
object lessons become of direct value to 
every feeder and grower. It is with 
pleasure that we note the fact that the 
old piggery which has so long been a 
disgrace to the institution, is to give 
way to another, to be constructed upon 
modern plans and so far removed from 
other buildings as to insure complete 
isolation and provide means for proper 
care. For years this has been the desire 
of the officers but the finances have not 
allowed the step, which now, by the 
decay of the old building, becomes an 
absolute necessity. The Maine Insane 
Hospital farm and buildings, promise to 
become an object lesson of great value 
in crop production, quality of stock, 
output of product, and character of in- 
dividual animals kept thereon. At the 
same time through good management it 
is being made a source of income to the 
State. 


WATERING STOCK IN WINTER. 


Just now, while the experience of the 
past winter is fresh in mind, and also 
while the work of erecting new barns or 
renovating old ones is about to be taken 
hold of, isthe time when tbe arrange- 
ments for watering stock in winter come 
up for ashare of attention. Heretofore 
the matters of convenience of supply 
and the economy of labor involved in 
the watering have been the only con- 
sideration. But of late, as the impor- 
tance of sanitary conditions have been 
forced upon the attention of the owners 
of stock, through the presence of dis- 
ease, it is beginning to be seen that 
pure water and healthy surroundings 
are of more importance than the ques- 
tion of labor involved. 
| Of late, many farmers all up and down 
| the State have been arranging, in some 
cases at much cost, a water supply in 
the barn where the stock is kept. 
Various devices are introduced for this 
|}purpose. The simplest and least cost 
| arrangement is a tank in the lean-to 
where the stock is kept, supplied by 
aqueduct.. Others provide a frost proof 
tank in the loft to draw from at pleasure. 
Either of these arrangements requires 
that the cattle be let loose and driven to 
the trough for their water. 

A still greater labor saving arrange- 
ment is to furnish a water supply where 
the cattle stand, thus avoiding the time 
otherwise required in watering the stock. 
This is now the popular idea, and cer- 
tainly saves much labor. There are 
various devices for reaching the object 
sought, none of them but have desirable 
features. The cheapest is a plain, water 
tight trough arranged in front of, and 
just over, the feeding manger, and 
throughout its length, with the water 
flowing in at one end and the excess out 
at the other, thus allowing the animals 
to drink at pleasure. Many barns have 
recently been thus provided. Certainly 
this arrangement has the advantage of 
reducing the labor feature to the min- 
imum. Several other devices have been 
invented and patented. The “Buckley 
Watering Device” is one of these, and is 
aseries of metal tanks, arranged with 
one between the heads of each two ani- 
mals, and connected by a pipe supply- 
ing water to all at the same time. 
The “Woodward Watering Tank’ ig a 
modification of the same arrangement. 
These metal tanks have been a taking 
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arrangement, and many of the fancy 
farmers have put them into their barns. 

Of late, and since the matter of cattle 
diseases and needed sanitary conditions 
have been commanding so much atten- 
tion, it is seen thatin these barn arrange- 
ments something more than the econ- 
omy of labor in the care of the animals 
must be held in view, even in providing 
a water supply. From this standpoint 
nearly all these water arrangements have 
objections. The open tank of water 
standing even but a brief time in the 
quarters of the cattle, absorbs the foul 
air and the odors from the stock, and is 
soon thereby rendered unhealthy and 
unfit for the stock to drink. The ex- 
tended trough in front of the cattle, and 
absorbing their breath, is still more open 
to the same objections, and further and 
in addition, is found in practice to very 
soon become fouled by the animals 
nosing in it at pleasure, and in the act 
dropping more or less of their half 
masticated food into the water, there to 
remain. The patent metal tanks, with 
their connections, are open to the same 
filthy and dangerous contaminations. 
Since stock owners have been looking 
after the sanitary surroundings of their 
stock, they have discovered these de- 
fects. Many of these devices have, as 
a consequence, been removed. 

It is a great labor saving arrangement 
te have the water brought in front of 
the animals, where all can take it at the 
same time. This can be easily arranged, 
and without the objections attached to 
the different arrangements referred to 
above. Let the trough be filled at such 
time as the cattle need to be watered, 
and after they have had their supply, 
empty it, to remain dry until again 
needed. There is no evidence in proof 
that cattle are in any way benefited by 
having open water before them at all 
times. Many of the most observing 
feeders even claim that watering but 
once aday during the winter months, 
with cattle standing in the barn, is in 
every respect as well as oftener. With 
the trough thus drained out dry after 
watering, it will not be fouled by the 
animals, and the water will come fresh, 
pure and healthful to the animals need- 
ing it. This is a matter well worthy of 
attention. Nothing is more important 
with a herd than that the water, as well 
as the food, be pure and healthful. 
Farmers are being compelled to look 
after these matters. 





GOOD ROADS. 


Better roads we must have, and better 
roads we shall have if all hands work to- 
gether to thatend. But it is not learned 
State commissioners that we want, 
with elaborate reports long drawn out. 
If country roads are ever improved it 
will bave to come first of all through a 
better supervision of the work and a 
more careful oversight of their condi- 
tion, Fine-spun theories and _high- 
flown science are not so much needed in 
the first steps towards the object sought 
as homely common sense and good judg- 
ment, and a disposition to apply them to 
the work. Twice and thrice as much 
could be realized out of the money de- 
voted to the purpose if the supervision 
were what it ought tobe. Useless, then, 
more money until we are disposed to 
give attention enough to the business to 
judiciously lay out what we have. The 
improvement must begin down where 
we are and work upward to better things. 
Talk is made of aState road commission. 
We never can reach the case by begin- 
ning at the top and working downward. 
The ideal highway must be reached by 
gradual approaches starting from present 
conditions. Better supervision is the 
first step. Portland has entered upon 
the right course by establishing a system, 
and taking steps to continue it method- 
ically year after year. Just such a 
course is what is needed in the country, 
though of course the details of the work 
must differ from that of the city. The 
man who knows best how to put country 
roads in order with a view to their con- 
tinuing in that condition is the one 
wanted for road commissioner, and hav- 
ing placed him in charge keep him there. 

The amount of money and labor now 
thrown away annually for the want of a 
well defined system onthe part of the 
authorities in charge is appalling. State 
Railroad Commissioner O’Donnell of 
New York, (which State, by the way is 
much in the same way as our own in re- 
gard to its country highways,) in a pub- 
lic address recently made the following 
surprising statement: 


“Assuming that the State has paid the 
same annual road tax every year since 
the building of the Erie canal, the total 
sum would have built the enlarged Erie 
canal and a steel track highway on every 
road in the State and left asurplus in 
the treasury. For all this enormous out- 
lay we have nothing to show except the 
old mud and dirt roads of our ancestors 
and “ not as good as they were 25 years 

0. 


But the people of our State need not 
look to the State or the Government for 
the needed aid inthis reform. The stim- 
ulus to effort may come from other 
sources, but the real work, the better 
roads, must come from the people who 
need them. If better roads are wanted 
they have only to put intelligent effort 
into the work. This is the time to put 
a reform in progress. More money is 
neither needed nor called for till a bet- 
ter use is made of that now appropriated 
for the purpose. 


THE SMALL FRUIT BUSINESS. 


Too many farmers think only of rais- 
ing something for the cow. The small 
fruit business may be made profitable in 
connection with that of dairying. Much 
profit can thus be made. In hay and po- 
tatoes from $8 to $12 worth of fertility is 
sold from an acre. In small fruits, 
strawberries, for instance, but $2 or $3 
an acre of fertility is sold. We are sim- 
ply selling sunlight and water, and the 
profit is great from them in consequence. 

No great amount of skill is necessary. 
A thoroughly tilled soil where the 
white grub prevails, or otherwise a 
clover sod, are the best soils for straw- 
berries. Mellow the soil very deep. 

Get plants of your neighbors, if you 
can, for the berry is more likely to be 
adapted to the locality. Put rows four 
feet apart. Dip roots ina pail of rich 
mud, Spread the roots fan-shaped in 
the soil. Have the crown level with the 
soil. Firm the ground around the 





plant, and loosen the earth at the top so 
evaporation will not be too rapid. 

Keep blossoms off the first year. It 
does not pay to grow berries the first 
year. 

In the fall, give a nice mulch over the 
whole field. In the spring loosen up 
this mulch. This preserves the moisture 
and kills the weeds. 

Pick the berries just before ripe, so as 
to avoid plant exhaustion. The seed is 
what exhausts the plant. And ripened 
fruit decays too rapidly to market satis- 
factorily. Never put a poor berry in the 
basket. It don’t pay. 

One don’t want too many varieties of 
fruit. Butstill he wants enough to keep 
the season well dove-tailed. 

After the strawberry comes the rasp- 
berry. The Malboro is excellent with 
us, 

Following the raspberry comes the 
dewberry. It is, with us, more profita- 
ble than the blackberry. It is delicious, 
an enormous yielder, and ships as well 
or better than the blackberry. Plant in 
rows eight feet apart, three feet in the 
row; bushes must be tied up to a stake. 
Cut back to three or four feet. Next 
year it will send out plenty of shoots. 
Grow in a sort of an arbor, to shade the 
berry, which it needs very much. 

The blackberry comes next. The 
Minnewaski does best—is almost a per- 
petual bearer. Grow eight feet apart, 
and train as a raspberry. 

The earliest strawberry with us is the 
Beder Wood, and next Michel’s Early. 
Then comes Bubach. Bubach is excel- 
lent. Fertilize it with Parker Earle, 
putting three rows of Bubach to one of 
Parker Earle. Of the late berries Gandy 
is fine and large. 

The farmer ought, also, to grow cur- 
rants. The demand is growing for fine 
fruits. Manure plentifully with barn- 
yard manure. Potash is good, of course. 
Cultivate well. Grow several stalks in a 
hill—this is better than one stalk. But 
prune out well inthe spring. The best 
varieties are Fay’s Prolific and the 
Cherry. The latter is probably the best. 

The Victoria is a good one, ripening a 
little later than other. White’s do not 
sell as well, but are finer for home use, 
the White Dutch and White Grape being 
excellent.—Address of J. E. Rice, York- 
town, N. Y. 











Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A CALIFORNIA DAIRY. 
BY GEO. R. SNEATH. 
In 1868 my father, R. G. Sneath, pur- 
chased 110 acres of good land near Men- 
lo Park, Cal., 30 miles from San Francis- 
co, for a country residence, and secured 
seven Devon heifers and one Devon bull, 
from the most reputable herd here. 
They were beautiful looking animals, 
dark red in color, finely formed, but 
rather undersized. They had the best 
of care and abundant food, but failed at 
the pail, and were too small for first-class 
beef. 
In 1871 he secured a carload of regis- 
tered Jersey cows of good size, and one 
large Jersey bull, all from good families, 
young and vigorous. These multiplied 
rapidly for about five years, and were 
kept pure andin good health, and fur- 
nished many fine milkers, and were con- 
sidered about the largest and best herd 
in the State. In 1875 my father pur- 
chased about 3000 acres of fine pasture 
land, about six miles south of the south- 
ern boundary of this city, and removed 
the Jersey herd thereto, when the place 
was named “Jersey Farm Dairy,’’ with 
the purpose of supplying San Francisco 
with milk and cream. 
At this time several old dairies were 
purchased, together with their city 
trade, in order to stock the farm and 
obtain a market for our milk. These 
cows were termed common stock, but 
were largely Shorthorns, and had been 
culled and selected for several years, 
aud proved to be fairly good animals. 
These were crossed with our Jersey 
bulls, and we obtained many fine 
milkers. 
Within the next five years, however, 
say in 1880, we discovered that the ani- 
mals being raised were deficient in size 
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and vitality, notwithstanding the Jersey 
bulls were large and vigorous, and, as an 
experiment, we purchased seven young 
Shorthorn bulls of the best milk strains 
here, to place among a portion of our 
herd, to see if we could not increase the 
size and vitality of our cows. The bulls 
were found to be deficient in size as they 
reached maturity, and their offspring 
were not as good as the Jersey crosses. 

About 1885 we secured afew registered 
Holsteins, with bulls and cows from 
good families, and crossed a portion of 
the common stock with Holstein bulls. 
The result, from their first calf dropped, 
seemed to show a decided improvement, 
which encouraged us to continue in that 
line; and we then secured, from time to 
time, all the Holsteins we could in this 
market that were of good pedigree, size, 
vitality, and of good milking quality. 

As soon as we could we disposed of 
the Jersey and other bulis, and confined 
the business to Holsteins, and with these 
crossed all the cows on the place there- 
after. 

We have enough registered Holsteins 
to raise all of the bulls we require, with- 
out retaining any that are deficient in 
any respect, nor do we register any doubt- 
ful animals. We do not raise animals for 
sale, or keep poor ones on the place long. 
The cross between the pure Holstein 
and Jersey cow is generally a mongrel, 
or mixed in an utter confusion of colors, 
and woolly toa great degree. The eye 
and deer-like head of the Jersey can be 
detected at times, while their form is 
smoother, more “plump and less bony 
than either the Holstein or Jersey, and 
their size is between the two. 

The first cross between the Holstein 
and common stock is uniformly black 
and white, while about one-sixth of the 
second cross goes back in color to the 
dam of the first cross, and the crosses 
thereafter prove true to the Holsteins in 
color. 

Our present grade Holsteins give about 
twice as much milk as the grade Jerseys 
did ten years ago, while their milk 
stands on an average at about four per 
cent. butter fat by the Babcock test, 
which is about the same as from the Jer- 
sey grades. 

Our herd numbers on an average 
about 800 head, and our two milking 
barns hold about 500 head, which num- 
ber we aim to keep good, in good 
milkers. 

The present herd of stock shows 
larger animals with more vigor and pro- 
ductiveness than at any time heretofore, 
and we feel that there will be a constant 
improvement through our method of 
breeding and selection, that will in time 
bring up our herd to a standard in which 
we may take pride and profit, and yet 
remain a public benefaction. 

We have some 2,000 out of 3,000 acres 
seeded to rye and orchard grass now in 
fine condition, although some of it has 
been seeded for 20 years. Besides this 
feed, we purchase annually about 1,000 
tons of mill and other feed, and about 1,- 
500 tons of hay. We feed mostly harley 
and bran, but for economical reasons we 
have fed large quantities of wheat, corn, 
beans, peas, beets, carrots, squash, oil- 
cake, etc. We grind our grain on the 
farm that we may be sure that it is 
sound and wholesome. 

All our fields have springs of pure 

water running by gravitation into large 
troughs, and not a well or pump on the 
place. The land. is rolling and well 
sodded, and cattle are never in the mud 
in the worst of weather. We only stable 
our animals about six hours daily, 
during feeding and milking, as our win- 
ters are mild and the grass is then at its 
best. Each milker milks and cares for 
a string of 30 cows, and does little else, 
at $30 per month and board. 
We have had to purchase. many cows 
every year to keep the milking barns 
full, because we have not the land to 
raise enough calves, and herein has 
been our greatest difficulty. 

Most of our milk dairymen raise but 
few calves; the remainder goes to the 
hogs at an early date. They cannot sell 
them to the stock raisers, because they 
are not suitable for beef, while the stock 
raiser is interested in beef alone, and 
cannot furnish good cows to the dairy- 
men; and thus the two are widely 
separated and of no use to each other, 
for economical reasons, they think. 

There is opportunity for both. Some 
of the largest stock raisers here have 
been of late following the course we 
have pursued, and now there is in the 
market quite an increased number of 
cows of the first and second Holstein 
cross. These cows bring from $40 to 
$50 each, while the common cow brings 
from $20 te $35. 

Some of our largest stock raisers now 
keep dairies, more for the purpose of 
breaking in heifers and raising better 
bulls than for dairy products, as they 
can sell a good three-year-old cow for 
twice as much as a steer of the same age 
and weight, and good young bulls for 
much more. They find that young stock 
must be well cared for in their youth in 
order to secure weight and vitality in 
their maturity. 

The Holstein seems to be the only 
breed, at present, that will produce, 
through crossing with other breeds, a 
general purpose cow that will be profit- 
able for both meat and milk. Such is 
the experience on this coast so far as I 
know, and it is a great satisfaction to 





think and believe that the appalling 





waste in the destruction of young ani- 
mals, because there was no place for 
them through the methods of men, will 
be in the future more in harmony with 
the laws of nature, and that their young 
lives will soon be worth the saving. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 


TENDENCIES IN MUNICIPAL EXPENDI- 
TURES AND SALARIES. 


{Address delivered by E. T. Cirrrorp, Win- 
hrop, at Kennebec Pomona Grange, ‘Wins- 
ow, April 8th.] 

This paper is the outgrowth of one 
read before Readfield Grange, Feb. 15, 
on the subject of reducing official salaries 
and fees. In February two general 
topics for discussion in the subordinate 
Granges were given out by our National 
Lecturer. Of course you are familiar 
with these topics and the manner in which 
they were treated in the various Granges. 
The strong statements made by Bro. 
Messer, followed by the sweeping asser- 
tions of Editor Myrick of the New Eng- 
land Homestead, left little opportunity 
for an unbiased discussion of the merits 
of the question. In fact, I was led so 
far from the subject that I find in con- 
tinuing the paper I am obliged to give 
the composition a new title. 

It is evident that the same medium for 
the transmission of social and political 
light exists between our Worthy Lecturer 
and the editor of the New England 
Homestead. The individuality which 
gives it its coloring might be uncertain, 
were it not for the pertinacity with 
which Editor Myrick sticks to articles on 
comparative values of times now and be- 
fore the war. We can hardly expect per- 
fection in any branch of political econ- 
omy, and taxation is no exception. Yet 
how simple are the rules of adjustment 
(I have heard simple defined as foolish) 
which are laid down by those who aspire 
to remodel our social and political ex- 
istence. 

There seems to be a certain portion of 
the human family possessed with an 
inherent tendency to kick at taxation. 
If the system is wrong they kick at it, 
if it is right they are sorely grieved to 
think that kicking under those circum- 
stances would be inconsistent. The 
“freedom of the press’ granted us in 
our constitution affords a means by 
which disgruntled tax reformers may 
“bay at the moon” with about the same 
result and intelligence as the canine 
manifestation of disapprobation. While 
we fully appreciate the agricultural 
tendencies of the New England Home- 
stead, we are not insympathy with any 
proposed annihilation of the public con- 
veniences of modern civilization. By 
public conveniences we do not mean 
useless officials, neither by public ex- 
penditures do we necessarily mean official 
salaries and fees. Editor Myrick of the 
Homestead under date of Dec. 28, after 
going into the details of the State ex- 
penditures of Connecticut makes the 
a assertion that ‘a reduction of 
one-third of the number of officials, and 
33% of the salaries of the remainder is 
necessary.”” That this combined reduc- 
tion of 55% of the official salaries will go 
far toward modifying methods of taxa- 
tion necessary to supply the government 
expenditures of any State or nation, 
seems to me to be a somewhat doubtful 
proposition. The lavish use of the word 
“extravagance” in connection with mu- 
nicipal expenditures may or may not 
carry weight. If by the term we mean 
more liberal education, appropriations 
for the improvement of our public 
schools—needed support of our State 
college, normal schools, experimental 
stations, public libraries, better sewer- 
age in our cities, board of health, elec- 
tric lights, water works, street railways, 
better roads, better protection of life and 
property, a civilized condition of our 
jails and prisons, suitable accommoda- 
tions for our insane, and a thousand 
other things, the liberal minded people 
of to-day will hardly obey Bro. Home 
stead’s order, ‘‘to halt.” 

On Jan. 4th Massachusetts gets her 
going over. The editor says, after 
warming over his hash of Dec. 28th, ‘‘in- 
comes from farms, from investments, 
from labor, imperatively demand the 
most rigid economy.” If my only 
source of income was from an invest- 
ment jn last year’s potato crop, I think 
“rigid economy’ would be necessary. 
If the average day laborer’s income was 
in proportion to the amount of work he 
intends to do, lagree with the editor. 
How many brother grangers present 
feel themselves under the necessity of 
practicing the “most rigid economy” 
upon their farms? In fact, do you be- 
lieve that rigid economy is as productive 
of blessed results as a more liberal 
policy? 

As our State and National existence 
owes its vitality to the individual citi- 
zen, we have a perfect right to argue the 
question from a personal standpoint. 
Bringing municipal expenditures to our 
own doors—do we want poorer roads, 
less schooling? Shall we do away with 
our public library? Do we begrudge the 
$50 or $100 granted by our town for the 
observance of Memorial Day? Shall a 
paltry tax of afew coppers quench the 
loyalty in our sordid souls? How about 
that school house standing at the forks 
of the road, from whose doors have gene 
out generation after generation of Ameri- 
can citizens? Its walls are bare and dis- 
figured, its seats devoid of any comfort- 
able curve—the prevailing style ‘‘before 
the war’’—its surroundings bleak and 
uncongenial. ‘Rigid economy” keeps 
itso. What might be termed ‘‘extrava- 
gance”’ would give us a pleasant school- 
room; walls hung with pictures of 
America’s greatest generals, Statesmen 
and writers. Washington’s portrait 
would be draped in the stars and stripes, 
and red, white and blue would festoon 
the walls. Our children would breathe 
in loyalty to our glorious union with 
every breath. We would develop a race 
containing few tax kickers. How many 
of us to-day realize the dangers menac- 
ing our commonwealth? The evils of for- 
eign immigration, ignorance, intemper- 
ance? Our only remedy is our public 
school. Beware how we “economize;” 
how we check ‘“‘the robbery of the com- 
mon people” along the line of education. 
To-day our nation pays ninety-six mil- 
lion dollars for education. It also pays 
nine hundred million dollars for liquors 
—quite a tax, but not mueb kicking 
about it. Let us do as well by our 
schools as we do byour rum shops. Let 
us make our education pleasant, broad, 
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comprehensive, and breathe into it the 
vitality of a purer national existence. 

Jan. 11, Bro. Myrick gives Maine her 
send off on municipial expenditures, but 
in doing so assigns our rascality to a 
sphere wherein we are petty scoundrels 
from inability to be greater ones. He 
says the evils of unjust taxation and 
abnormal public expenditures do not 
exist to such an extent in Maine, and he 
also says that she is not so enterprising 
as Massachusetts and Connecticut. If 
these things are the result of enterprise, 
shall we condemn enterprise to vent our 
spite on taxation? He places Maine’s 
millenium 35 years ago. But, while we 
fully appreciate that period of his satanic 
majesty’s confinement, who of you care 
to go back to 1861 and its conditions, 
even though we were to have positive 
proof that the horrible monster of ‘ab- 
normal public expenditures’’ was shroud- 
ed in the sulphurous canopy of the house 
of its conception, and to which we hope 
it may ultimately return. 

There may be rural communities where 
a retrograde movement of half a century 
would have little effect, and as little 
upon taxes as anything else. What 
could Waterville or Augusta do upon 
appropriations equal to those granted 
“35 years ago?’ How do the expendi- 
tures in our homes compare with the ex- 
penditures in similar homes ‘35 years 

0?” 

We are informed that ‘‘this robbery of 
the common people must be stopped.” 
The percentage of people who will stand 
up to-day and say that they are being 
robbed by our municipal and State gov- 
ernments, must determine what is meant 
by ‘“‘common people.” 

That evils in taxation and public ex- 
penditures do exist, no one will deny; 
but have those evils reached the magni- 
tude set forth by the chronic tax kicker? 
I believe that nine-tenths of the talk 
concerning the horrors of unjust taxa- 
tion, grinding poverty, the bloated bond- 
holder, and the moloch of monopoly, 
has its origin in socialism and anarchy. 
Is it strange that a nation that has taken 
in and assimilated 16,000,000 aliens, born 
and bred under unjust taxation, should 
now and then produce a grumbler, 
whose theme may have descended to 
him as an heirloom of the family? A 
man bitten by a mad dog develops 
hydrophobia; no less uncertain is our 
social poisoning to develop railing 
against our political economy. 

The Homesteadin February gives us a 
piece of sound advice by a Rhode Island 
patron. That his soul harmonizes with 
the size of his State becomes an axiom 
before we have perused a quarter part of 
his article—superlatively small in both 
cases. Had I the time I would refer to 
each phase of his reformatory article, 
but will only touch upon a few. He 
tells us that ‘‘at the present time the 
Grange movement leads nowhere and its 
influence is scarcely felt. He tells us 
that with a programme of reduced taxa- 
tion and a simpler life, the Grange would 
command universal respect.’’ Just what 
he means by a simpler life, I cannot 
understand, unless a previous paragraph 
containing the following statement ex- 
plains it. He says ‘‘common prudence 
would suggest that we shouid divest 
ourselves of every ounce of matter that 
may encumber us.’”’ While this state- 
ment is suggestive of a South African 
simplicity of life, I think the author had 
reference to some incubus in the form of 
atax. He believes good roads are de- 
sirable, but beyond the reach of mortal- 
ity because his State has expended sev- 
eral thousand dollars on road commis- 
sions, and nota mile has yet been con- 
structed by them. He says “our schools 
are the nurseries of fads.”’ He con- 
demns gymnastics, drawing and music; 
teachers who get large salaries for the 
purpose of cramming children beyond 
their capacities; and taxing the people 
beyond their ability to pay,—the whole 
thing resting upon the meaningless 
statement that an education is a good 
thing. He goes on to say that a plain, 
simple education is needed. If parents 
want more for their children let them 
pay,for it. In the length and breadth of 
his massive intellect he has conjured up 
the benevolent scheme of reforming the 
present code of taxation, whereby the 
poor, down trodden, taxed-to-death farm- 
er, whose children have been well educat- 
ed by taxes assessed upon the childless 
millionaire, as well as the man with ten 
children who pays only a poll tax, can 
put his hand in his pocket and pay for 
all his beloved offspring ever knows be- 
yond the three Rs. How much 
easier this will be for the poor man, for 
it will no longer be called tazes. We 
shall look for the kick now from the 
wealthy, who can no longer assist in ed- 
ucating the poor man’s child. We 
would suggest to the tax scourged people 
of Rhode Island that they rally round 
their standard bearer and advise him to 
keep his vocal organs under restraint. 
The last item of this “sound advice 
for Grange work,’ which we will con- 
sider is his condemnation of the system 
of exempting from taxation any manu- 
facturing concern that may wish to locate 
within the borders of your town. Don’t 
admit them. Don’t let them appropri- 
ate that worthless bit of mother earth, 
no matter to how many of your people 
they give employment, no matter how 
much money they leave in town; you 
are fostering the evil of unjust taxation. 
Don’t exempt them; send them some- 
where else. . 
We asa nation, standing at the head 
of civilization, have a social position to 
maintain in international diplomacy. 
Royal courts, filled with the magnifi- 
cence and splendor of oriental opulence, 
entertain our embassadors, consuls and 
diplomats. Can they do otherwise than 
meet royalty on its own footing? Our 
pride as a nation asks that our executive 
and legislative bodies at Washington 
entertain foreign diplomacy in a manner 
above reproach. International society 
cannot be kept up on any trifling sum. 
When a law expounding body collects 
in the bar room or at the corner grocery, 
and begins their hombardment of the 
stove hearth while ruminating Battle-ax 
plug, the subject of taxation and official 
salaries often comes up, thaqugh they 
know little of either by experience. Of 
course the President, being our highest 
paid official, must be dealt with first. 
If the destroying angel of tax reform, 
who is to smite every third official, 
passes him by, he must cut over his old 
clothes to the tune of $16,000 a year. 
While Bro. Homestead or Bro. Messer, 
or both, are unveiling before our as- 
tonished vision the horrors of this 
constitutionally legalized robbery of the 
laboring classes, let us look for a grain 
of comfort in the following list of sala 
ries: 

President of the United States $50,- 
000; our population 63,000,000, or four- 
fifths of a mill to every man, women and 
child. 

King of Persia, #30,000,000; popula- 
tion 7,500,000, or $4.00 for every man, 
women and child. 

Czar of Russia, $10,000,000; population 
10825 millien or 9 cents for every man, 
women and child. 

King of Spain, $3,900,000, for a popu- 
lation of 25,000,000. 

Emperor of Germany, $1,000,000, for a 
population of 47,000,000. 

[CONTINUED ON THIRD PAGE. ] 
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“The Hing of the Cornfield.” 


CORN PLANTER AND FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 


Plants Corn, Beans, Peas, Beet and Other like 
Size Seed, together with any Kind of 
Fertilizer, Wet or Dry. 
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The Fertilizer drops 
at the same instant 
separately and to 
the right and left of 
the seed and mixes 
with the soil, thus 
avoiding all d r 
of injury to the 
seed. The machine § 
will drop any de- 
sired uantity of 
seed or fertilizer at —— 
a time at equal and 

various distances apart in 
hills, checks or drills. The * 
feature of dividing the fer- 






, tilizer and mixing 
it with the soil is 
= not embodied in 
any other machine. One man with 
one horse ¢an plant from seven to ten 
acresinaday. Pat. June 18, 1889, 
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Whitman's New Adjustable Lever Weeder 


Also Wheelbarrows, Horse Powers, 
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A Weeder with a Lever Adjustment that can be operated quickly 
without the truuble of removing bolts and nuts which become troublesome by get- 
ting rusty, is an improvement that no other Weeder has, and will be highly appreciat- 
ed as the inclination of the teeth can be instantly changed to any slope, more « 
adapting them to all conditions of soil, making this Weeder most effective for 
brushing in grass and clover seed and for safe and effective use until the crops are 
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grown to six or more inches in height. Send for prices. 


THE WHITMAN AGRIGULTURAL WORKS. 

AUBURN, MAINE. 
PRAY: EMPIRE KING. 
Our Catalogue will tell you why it is the best. 


Send 2c. stamp for postage and the Catalogue is free. 
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The large and well appointed farm of the /ustrated 
late Jacob 8. Graves, situated in Vienna, con-| | Catalogue 
sisting of 225 acres suitably divided into till- Mailed 
age, pasture, wood and timber; large and | | ¢ye¢ if 
modern dwelling house, ell and shed; fine You Ash 
stable, 28x38, with cellar, two barns 40x50 ng - f complete 
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cows; tributary to both Turner and Fayette at low prices- 
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In our he 
Of our 
She is always § 
And her name 
ds are like pure snowflakes, 
igo sun’s reflected gleam ; 
Afairy might have many heartaches 
With envy, for the feet of Lurline. 


gh is like the ripple 
ling, silver stream ; 
here is a dimple, 
b girl, Lurline. 


Her lau 
Of a glic 
In the chin t 
of this cheru 
weeks are like soft velvet, 
— are a beautiful dream ; 
Every one in the house admits it, 
That there is no child like Luniine. 


e without her? 


ould we liv 
Bow ¢ without her seem? 


How W ould life 





Without this precious little daughter, 
My innocent babe, Lurline. 
Troy. wit 
ENERGY. 
Energy is the main power that causes 


business to flourish or societies to be- 
come successful. Wealth does not pro- 
oftentimes it retards busi- 
pess capacities. Philosophers, states- 
men, and other eminent men, 
pumerous to mention, started poor and 
achieved success that was permanent. 
Having suffered poverty, they knew how 
to feel for others, and by judicious map- 
agement proved themselves benefactors 
to mankind. A man with no internal 
strength is a failure indeed. Work is 
ewential, no matter how large the cap- 
ital may be. Statuary is beautiful, but 
one would tire of always looking at 
jnanimate figures. It is work that 
fashions the rude, rough marble accord- 
ing to the ideas of the sculptor. 

Neesity urges on the struggling 
mas,and they find their vocation is to 
march bravely on to failure or success. | 
“Work while it is called to-day.” By 
gience and the artifice of man, the 
gained powers are concentrated on the 


mote energy ; 


tuo 





| 
Widen treasures of the earth, and gold | 
ls been dislodged. What a struggle 
vith humanity and nature! How the 
biolent creep with felon footsteps after 
the lucky one, to gain possession of the 
weumulated metal that has been proper- 
lytreated, and now lies shining before 
them. Who can estimate the icennumen | 
that nature has concealed? The iron 
Iettles that sing over the fire suggest 
their hiding place in some far 
tountry, and by energy was brought 
forth and converted into molten paste, 
thea, by mechanical skill, cast into all 
forms imaginable. The scientific prog- 
tess of the world grows more wonderful. 
There is hardly anything to do where 
tectricity has been introduced. The 
demand is for “trained skill and intelli- 
fence.” As a natural consequence, 
more energy is wanted to meet the re- 
quirements. F. M. Howarp. 
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REPROVING CHILDREN. 


Probably most parents, even very 
Kindly ones, would be a little startled at 


the assertion that a child ought never to 
be reproved in the presence of others. 
This is so constant an occurrence that 


tobody thinks of noticing ‘it; nobody 
thinks of considering whether it be right 
@ best or not. But itisa great rudeness 
Wthe child. Iam entirely sure it ought 
hever to be done, says Helen H. Jackson, 
— her gossipy letters. She goes 

n: 

[knew a mother who made this a rule. 
Once 1 saw her little boy behave so 
boisterously and rudely at the dinner- 
ible, in the presence of guests, that I 
mud to myself, “Surely this time she 
vill have to break her rule and reprove 
him Publicly.” I saw several telegraphic 
"guals of rebuke, entreaty, and warning 

a from her gentle eyes to his; but 
wthing did any good. Nature was too 
Bch for him. He could not at that 
Pement force himself to be quiet. Pres- 

she said, ina perfectly easy and 
mal tone, “Oh, Charley, come here a 
Toon ; | want to tell you something.” 
ne at the table supposed it had any- 
to do with his bad behavior. She 
Rot intend they should. As she 
Pered to him I alone saw his cheek 
yand that he looked quickly and 
Ploringly into her face; I alone saw 
% _ were almost in her eyes. But 

. “tOok her head, and he went back to 
‘eat with a manful but very red little 
big Bodden moments he laid down 

®and fork, and said, “Mamma, 

~ Please to excuse me?” ‘Cer- 
ao dear,” said she. Nobody but 
litte ee it, or observed that the 

Don ow had to run very fast out of 
the told . without crying. Afterward 
trom Rod she never sent a child away 
What nie 9 in any other way. “But 

Mlase to you do,” said I, “if he were 
70 think a to be excused?” “Do 

© could,” she replied, “‘when 


a that I am only trying to save 
Tom pain?” 


fush 


him 


b 
nn evening Charley sat in my lap, 
to verysober. Atlast he whispered 


me weg! tell you an awful secret, if 
done . tell. Did you think I had 
Well 4 dinner when I got excused? 
a adn’t. Mamma made me, be- 
ways a 80. That’s the way she 
It done eee But I haven’t had to have 
ne tony for ever so long—not since 
oe © fellow (he was eight now), 

I sha} t believe I ever shall again.” 
" hever forget a lesson of this 
Wt more a Once gave me. I was 
a 40 seven years old; but I had 
ia clogs, noePtibility to color and shape 
for a) =. and an insatiable admiration 

One da ple who came finely dressed. 
Play i,o.0 MY mother said, “I will now 
time ,  * With you.” Social life be- 
tert hon tad Of festivities when she 
“se 8 my opposite neighbor. 
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994450 PURE 


Try it for just one wash. 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 


but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 
are when they have been washed with it. 


Tne PRocrer & Gamare Co., Cini. 
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BY BERTHA F. HILLMAN. 

In our home there is a baby, 

Of our hearts she is queen ; 
She is always sweet and happy, 

And her name it is Lurline. 


Her hands are like pure snowflakes, 
With the sun’s retlected gleam ; 
ht have many heartaches 


airy mig ‘ 
— for the feet of Lurline. 


With envy, 
Her laugh is like the ripple 

Of agliding, silver stream ; 
In the chin there is a dimple, 

Of this cherub girl, Lurline. 


Her cheeks are like soft velvet, 
Her eyes are a beautiful dream ; 
Every one in the house admits it, 
That there is no child like Luniine. 


How could we live without her? 
How would life without her seem? 
Without this precious little daughter, 
My innocent babe, Lurline. 


Troy. 
ENERGY. 
Energy is the main power that causes 
husiness to flourish or societies to be- 


come successful. Wealth does not pro- 
mote energy; oftentimes it retards busi- 
ness capacities. Philosophers, states- 
pen, and other eminent men, tvo 
numerous to mention, started poor and 
gchieved success that was permanent. 
Having suffered poverty, they knew how 
to feel for others, and by judicious man- 
agement proved themselves benefactors 
to mankind. A man with no internal 
grength is a failure indeed. Work is 
egential, no matter how large the cap- 
ital may be. Statuary is beautiful, but 
me would tire of always looking at 
imnimate figures. It is work that 
{ubions the rude, rough marble accord- 
ing othe ideas of the sculptor. 

Newity urges on the struggling 
nus,anithey find their vocation is to 
march bravely on to failure or success. 
“fork while it is called to-day.” By 
gience and the artifice of man, the 
jiined powers are concentrated on the 


Widen treasures of the earth, and gold 
lw been dislodged. What a struggle 
rth humanity and nature! How the 
iolent creep with felon footsteps after 
telucky one, to gain possession of the 
xcumulated metal that has been proper- 
treated, and now lies shining before 
them. Who can estimate the treasures 
that nature has concealed? The iron 
lettles that sing over the fire suggest 
their hiding place in some far away 
tountry, and by energy was brought 
frth and converted into molten paste, 
then, by mechanical skill, cast into all 
forms imaginable. The scientific prog- 
ms of the world grows more wonderful. 
There is hardly anything to do where 
dectricity has been introduced. The 
demand is for “trained skill and intelli- 
fence.” As a natural consequence, 
more energy is wanted to meet the re- 
quirements. F. M. Howarp. 





REPROVING CHILDREN. 


Probably most parents, even very 
kindly ones, would be a little startled at 
the assertion that a child ought never to 
tereproved in the presence of others. 
This is so constant an occurrence that 
wbody thinks of noticing it; nobody 
thinks of considering whether it be right 
wbest or not. But it isa great rudeness 
wthe child. I am entirely sure it ought 
tever to be done, says Helen H. Jackson, 

Rone of her gossipy letters. She goes 
on: 

[knew a mother who made this a rule. 
Once I saw her little boy behave so 
bisterously and rudely at the dinner- 
ble, in the presence of guests, that I 
wid to myself, “Surely this time she 
vill have to break her rule and reprove 
him Publicly.” I saw several telegraphic 
“als of rebuke, entreaty, and warning 

b from her gentle eyes to his; but 
thing did any good. Nature was too 
wh for him. He could not at that 
went force himself to be quiet. Pres- 
i she said, ina perfectly easy and 
Ral tone, “Oh, Charley, come here a 
Ste; | want to tell you something.” 
“tue at the table supposed it had any- 

“gto do with his bad behavior. She 

ot intend they should. As she 

1 Pered to him I alone saw his cheek 
a, and that he looked quickly and 
sbloringly into her face; I alone saw 
‘at tears were almost in her eyes. But 
%¢ shook her head, and he went back to 
‘seat with a manful but very red little 
haley moments he laid down 
be Ne and fork, and said, ‘‘Mamma, 

. JOU please to excuse me?” “Cer- 
I = my dear,” said she. Nobody but 
litle an it, or observed that the 

: tllow had to run very fast out of 

bomen without crying. Afterward 

an me she never sent a child away 
io table in any other way. “But 
to ree wid you do,” said I, “if he were 

“fuse to ask to be excused?” “Do 
. think he could,” she replied, “when 
oo that I am only trying to save 

from pain?” 

~a evening Charley sat in my lap, 

“Sverysober. Atlast he whispered 


me: up 
oa I'll tell you an awful secret, if 


of n't tell. Did you think I had 
¥ my dinner when I got excused? 
ell, I hadn't, 


a Mamma made me, be- 
son — so. That’s the way she 
itdons oes. But I haven’t had to have 
an to me for ever so long—not since 
; little fellow (he was eight now), 
ron t believe I ever shall again.” 
bet never forget a lesson of this 
‘ Y mother once gave me. I was 
a than seven years old; but I had 
i eloth ne Ptibility to color and shape 
' *s, and an insatiable admiration 
One —— who came finely dressed. 
May 4y my mother said, “I will now 
Suse with you,” Social life be- 
ben ho round of festivities when she 
use as my opposite neighbor. 


At last, after the washing day and the 
baking day, and the day when she took 
dinner with me, and the day when we 
took our children and walked out to- 
gether, came the day for me to take my 
oldest child and go across to make a call 
at her house. Chill discomfort struck 
me on the very threshold of my visit. 
Where was the genial, laughing, talking 
lady who had been my friend up to that 
moment? There she sat, stock-still, 
staring first at my bonnet, then at my 
shawl, then at my gown, then at my feet; 
up and down, down and up, she scanned 
me, barely replying in monosyllables to 
my attempts at conversation, finally 
getting up and coming nearer, and ex- 
amining my clothes and my child’s still 
more closely. A very few minutes of 
this was more than I could bear; and 
almost crying, I said, “Why, mamma, 
what makes you do so?’ Then the 
play was over, and she was once more 
the wise and tender mother, telling me 
playfully that it was precisely in such a 
way I had stared, the day before, at the 
clothes of two ladies who had come in to 
visit her. I never needed that lesson 
again. 

When we consider seriously what 
ought to be the nature of a reproof from 
a parent to a child, and what is its end, 
the answer is simple enough. It should 
be nothing but thé superior wisdom and 
strength, explaining to inexperience and 
feebleness wherein they have made a 
mistake, to the end that they may avoid 
such mistakes in future. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 


To the busy housewife we would say, 
it is just as much your duty to go to the 
woods this spring as it is for you to do 
the spring house cleaning. Cleanliness 
may be next to godliness, but beauty is 
just as much a part of divinity as right- 
eousness itself. The beauty of holiness 
and holiness of beauty, Carlyle says, are 
one and the same thing, and so in be- 
coming acquainted with any beautiful 
object, whether in nature or art, we are 


drawing nearer to God. 

The beauty of the divine mind is 
figured in the beauty of the world it has 
created.’ All those who are eager to see 
and quick to perceive the beauty of dawn 
and of sunset, of springtime and of flow- 
ers, must feel like exclaiming with the 
poet, Tennyson, in reverent admiration, 
‘What an imagination God has!”’ 

All beautiful things are for your en- 
joyment. Itisno more waste of time 
for you to stop and admire a sunset or to 
pick a flower than it was for God to 
make them. Then when spring comes 
and taps at your window and says, 
‘Trees are budding, flowers blooming, 
come and see, come and see,”’ don’t 
answer, “I have a house to clean,” but 
go forth and enjoy the beautiful world 
that God has put you in. 


A Man Who Can Cook. 

Deliver me from a man who can cook, 
unless it’s his profession. If he doesn’t 
want to go into the kitchen off days and 
do it himself, he knows to a T whether 
it’s lard, butter or beef drippings you 
fried it in, and would himself, in nearly 
every case, have fried itin one of the 
other two. 

Then when he does get into the 
kitchen what a roll-call of the forces! 
It takes the cook to get the ingredients, 
and some one to see to it that she gets 
them right, some one to “‘stand by’’ with 
the oven cloth or the cover lifter, and 
some one to stir while he poursin. The 
rest to any number—the more the better 
—stand about like a six-dollar chorus 
and run errands, or come in with ‘“‘ahs’’ 
when it boils up, and “ohs’’ when it 
boils over. 

But, dear me, he does so enjoy it all, 
it would be a very uncomfortable sort of 
woman who could tell him that any one 
of us could have mixed, cooked and set 
the whole mess on the table inside 20 
minutes, and no chorus at that. 


Sand Bag for the Sick Room. 

One of the most convenient articles to 
be used ina sick room is asand bag. 
Get some clean, fine sand; dry it 
thoroughly in a kettle on the stove. 
Make a bag, about eight inches square, 
of flannel, fill it with the dry sand, sew 
the opening carefully together, and 
cover the bag with cotton or linen. 
This will prevent the sand from sifting 
out, and will also enable you to heat the 
bag quickly by placing it in the oven, or 
even on the top of the stove. After once 
using this you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick per- 
son with a bottle of hot water, or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time, and 
the bag can be tucked up tothe back 
without hurting the invalid. It is a 
good plan to make two or three of the 
bags and keep them on hand, ready for 
use at any time when needed. 


Hot Milk as a Restorative. 

Milk that is heated to much above 100 
degrees F., loses for the time a degree of 
its sweetness and its density; but no one 
fatigued by over-exertion of body and 
mind, who has ever experienced the re- 
viving influence of this beverage, heated 
as hot as it can be sipped, will willingly 
forego a resort to it because of its hav- 
ing been rendered somewhat less ac- 
ceptable to the palate. The promptness 
with which its cordial influence is felt is 
indeed surprising. Some portions of it 
seem to be digested and appropriated 
almost immediately; and many who 
fancy they need alcoholic stimulants, 
when exhausted by labor of brain or 
body, will find in this simple draught 
an equivalent that shall be abundantly 
ne. and more enduring in its ef- 

















Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to a 
Kind hearts rn ho t 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 





—Tennyson. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


NELLIE’S DECISION. 


BY BERTHA F. HILLMAN. 
“Mother, dear,” said a little maiden, 
wa ith many sobs an . 

My troubles seem very many 

For a child of just six years. 


I don’t see how I can bear them, 
They are so very great, 

And make my heart so heavy 
That I fear some day ’twill break. 


But, then, just think of Jesus, mother, 
He suffe ‘or the world, you see; 

e bore great persecution, 

And then died on Calvary. 


“If He could bear such trials 

or weak and sinful man, 

I ought to bear my troubles, 
And now I am sure I can. 


“I can and I will bear them; 
I will this resolution make— 

I will bear all troubles for Jesus, 
i © bore troubles for my sake.” 














Dear Boys and Girls: I have not writ- 
ten for the Farmer before, so I thought 
I would write. I live with my uncle and 
aunt. My uncle takes the Maine Farmer. 
I like to read the young folks’ column 
very much. We live on a farm of 75 
acres. As other girls tell what they can 
do, I will tell what Ican do. I spin and 
knit, was': dishes, sweep floors, and cook 
some. We have 3 cows, 4 calves, Ssheep 
and one lamb. I have for pets a cat and 
alamb. The cat’s name is Spot; the 
lamb’s name is Huldy; the cows’ names 
are Pink, Gentle and Hepsy; the calves’ 
names are Silvery Star, Sprite and Golden. 
I have two brothers and two sisters. M 
brothers’ names are Walter and Charlie. 
My sisters’ names are Martha and 
Georgia. We have three colts, their 
names are Prince, Bessand Maggie. We 
have 20 hens and 4 doves, and one bird. 
For Christmas presents I got a silk hand- 
kerchief, a beaded pin holder, a pair of 
boots and rubbers, and a book. I can 
water the cows and colts. I am taking 
care of my cousin’s bird. I will close by 
sending a conundrum: What is the first 
thing that a map plants in his garden? 

So. Medway. Laura L. ARCHER. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I thought I 
would write again for the Farmer. It 
is very pleasant here to-day, and nice 
sleighing. I have been sick with the 
measles, and all of my brothers and one 
sister at once, for two weeks, before we 
went out doors; but we go out nowa 
little. My school does not keep now, 
and Iam glad of it. I have to go out 
milking when papa has no hired man. 
We milk five cows, three new milch 
cows; but we havea hired man now. I 
think the answer to Annie M. Andrews’ 
riddle is an egg, and I think Floyd G. 
Nye’s is coals, and Ralph A. Goodwin's 
conundrum is, because he is growing, I 
guess. If these are not right, please 
write and let me know. I think Sweet 
Marie’s verses are about true. I will 
close this time by sending a riddle: 
“Black in, red out, four corners round 
about.” Guess it, boys, if you can, and 
if you are very smart you can. 

Yours truly, MATTIE Hartcu. 
Lisbon, 





Dear Girls and Boys: I thought I 
would try and write for the column once 
more, 80 as to help keep it full. The 
boys and girls did well this week. I 
think the answer to Bertha Webber's 
sister’s riddle is all; and the answer to 
G. M. A.’s riddle isastar. I think the 
answer to B. W.’s riddle is an egg; the 
answer to P. C. J.’s isa plum pudding. 
My papa has six cows, thirty-one sheep 
and twenty-one little lambs, four horses 
and three bossies. I will tell what the 
cows’ names are: Nigger, Daisy, Lock 
cow, Hatly cow, Jersey and red cow. 
The horses’ names are Mabel, Pacer, 
Maud and Bess. The bossies’ names are 
Buttercup, Snowdrop and Mayflower. I 
guess I will close by sending a riddle: 
Why can a sailor tell the moon is made 
of green cheese? C. E. F. 

Cornville. 

Iam taking music lessons to play on 
the piano. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the Maine Farmer, so I 
thought I would write to-day. I am 11 
years old to-day. I have four brothers; 
their names are J. Wilbur, aged 16; 
Ernest H., aged 14, and. my twin 
brothers, Harold M. and Henry F., aged 
19 months. I think the answer to Annie 
M. Andrews’ riddle is an egg, and Floyd 
G. Noyes’ is coal. I can wash dishes, 
make beds, sweep and set the table. I 
will send a riddle: 

There was a man who had no eyes, 
He went abroad to view the skies; 


He saw a tree with agotee on it, ; 
He took no apples off, yet left no apples on it. 


I will close now, with love to all. 
Yours truly, 
Bristol. Avice E, HuntTER. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
girl nine years old. This is my first 
attempt to write fora paper. I like to 
read the children’s column very much. 
I would like to correspond with some of 
the boys and girls. For pets I have 
three cats, nine lambs, four dolls, and a 
box full of paper dolls. I have four 
sisters; two live in Auburn. I have 
three nephews; their names are Johnnie, 
Harold and Walter. My father is a 
member of the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Ayer, the Maine Farmer agent, stops 
here at our house every year. I will 
close by sending a riddle: ‘‘Why isa 
school boy like a postage stamp?” 

Avice L. WINSLOW. 

Nobleboro, Lincoln county. 


Dear Girls and Boys: This is the 
first letter I have written for the Maine 
Farmer. I like to read the young folks’ 
column very much. I am nine years old 
next April. I study third reader, spel- 
ling, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar. My teacher’s name is Miss Lucy 
Dormon of East Union. We have six 
horses and nine cows. For pets i have a 
little kitty. I have two brothers at 
home, and one in New York; his name 
is Lewis. We have three hogs and 
about 18 hens. I have two grammies; 
one livesin Camden, the other lives in 
the other part of the house. I will 
close with love to all. 

Union. Nrva M. RossBrns. 





NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


makes mince pies, fruit cake 
and pudding possible all the 


year ’round. Always fresh, al- 
ways in season. Always good, 
that’s the reason. Accept no 
substitute. Sold everywhere. 


Send name and address for booklet, “Mrs. Pop- 











Dear Boys and Girls: I am 6 years 
old. Ican wash dishes and help make 
beds. For a pet I have a lamb, her 
name is Daisy. I went out to the barn 
with my cousin Lucius this morning to 
tend her, and I thought I would let her 
run out doors a while, but what do you 
think she did? She ran into the hen 
house, then down into the basement, 
right down the stairs; then I couldn’t 
make her come up. I ran into the house 
after mother. She came out with me, 
and after a while we pushed or carried 
her up the stairs. I had a new sled 
Christmas, so I have sliding more or less 
todo. Good-b 


- y. 
Camden. OscaR HERBERT HOWE. 





Dear Boys and Girls: 
girl seven years old. I live in East Vas- 
salboro, but Iam in East Benton visit- 
ing my grandma. I was reading in the 


Y| children’s column, and I saw a piece put 


in by Bertha Webber, the same age of 
myself, so I thought I would write a few 
lines. My papais dead; he got kicked 
by a horse. I can sing, and sew, and 
wash dishes, and sweep. I study second 
reader, small arithmetic, small geogra- 
phy and spelling. I have got two 
brothers and one sister. My sister’s 
name is Iva, and my brothers’ names 
are Arthur and Dennis. I will close 
now, with love to all. 
GeoreGiA CAIN. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I was nine 
years old yesterday. I am visiting at 
grandpa’s. Yesterday we made molas- 
ses candy, popped corn, and had pea- 
nuts. Uncle Herbert has two yoke of 
oxen, and grandpa has six cows and two 
calves. I like to go out to the barn and 
see them do the chores. Little cousin 
Walter, 1'¢ years old, has to go out and 
see the cattle, every day. Cousin Alice 
and Oscar both have little bantam hens, 
and they come round tothe door most 
every day to see if we will let them come 
in and visit us. Good-by. 

Camden. Lucius W. Howe. 


Dear Friends: I am a boy eleven 
years old. I live on a farm of 110 acres. 
At present I am raising two calves, 
whose names are Spot and Buttercup, 
and I am already much attached to them. 
My school has closed on account of the 
measles. I have just got over them, and 
I am very glad to be out of doors again, 
I must close now with ariddle: What 
is the largest mark in the world? 
Yours truly, Ernest H. MILts, 
Saco. 








It’s a Secret 
that many women owe their beauty to 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. The 
reason—beauty of form and face, as well 
as grace, radiate from the common cen- 
ter—health. The best bodily condition 
results from good food, fresh air, and ex- 
ercise, coupled with the judicious use of 
the “Prescription.” In maidenhood, 
womanhood, and motherhood, it’s a 
supporting tonic that’s peculiarly adap- 
ted to her needs, regulating, strengthen- 
ing, and curing, the derangements of the 


sex. 

If there be headache, pain in the back, 
bearing-down sensations, or general de- 
bility, or if there be nervous disturb- 
ances, nervous prostration, and sleep- 
lessness, the “Prescription” reaches the 
origin of the trouble and corrects it. It 
dispels aches and pains, corrects dis- 
placements and cures catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the lining membranes. Once 
cured, it is always in favor. 





Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation, 
indigestion, biliousness, headaches and 
kindred ailments. 





Spending the Vacation. 

The entire Smith family took a fort- 
night's vacation during the summer. 
It was an unusual thing for them all to 
ro away together, and they talked 
tbout it, individually and collectively, 
for weeks beforehand. They were go- 
ing to do and they were not going todo 
ill sorts of things during the precious 
vacation period. Big sister said that 
she meant to ride the bicycle. Litt]. 
sister said that she meant to make mu:! 
pies all day long, and big brother sai 
that he meant not so much as to look at 
a Latin grammar. 

“I tell you what I mean to do,” cried 
small brother, all on fire at the prospect 
of so much do-as-you-pleaseness, “I’m 
not going to say my prayers.” 





Japanese Noses. 

In Japan the nose is the only feature 
which attracts attention. The nose 
determines the beauty or ugliness of 
the face, according as it is big or small. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
differences in noses constitute about 
the only distinction between one Jap- 
anese face and another. In Japan a 
lady who has a huge proboscis is al- 
ways a great beauty and a reigning 
belle. 





An Odd Bequest. 

An eccentric old bachelor, who died 
lately at Odessa, Russia, bequeathed 
4,000,000 rubles (about $2,000,000) . to 
his four nieces on condition that the, 
first go into service as chambermaids. 
washerwomen or coalwomen for 1) 
months. The local police are charged 
with the duty of seeing that the con- 
dition of the will is strictly complied 
with. So far the heiresses have re- 





-eived 863 offers of marriage. 
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Queen of England, $3,000,000; popula- 
tion 327,500,000, or 9 mills for every man, 
woman and child—ten times the amount 
we pay. 

Brazil, a republic, with one-fifth the 
population of ours, pays her president 
$600,000, and the chief executive of 
France, a republic of 38,000,000 people, 
gets $200,000. 

Let us cheerfully give our eight-tenths 
of a mill and compare the style of our 
President’s dress suit with that of a 
sovereign whose subjects pay their $4. 

The country which I find nearest ap- 
proaches the tax-kicking fraternity’s 
paradise is Turkey, an absolute mon- 
archy of 42,000,000 souls, whose entire 
revenue is $75,000,000, and whose ex- 
penditures are $90,000,000, and whose 
national debt is already over $500,000,000. 
Agriculture, the chief occupation of the 
peasantry, is taxed from 40 to 50%; 36% 
is the usual rate of interest. Women 
work for 4c. a day, and men for 50c. per 
week. All works of public utility, such 
as harbors, mines, forests, railroads, etc., 
are in the hands of foreign capitalists. 
Add to this the corruption and licentious- 
ness of the Ottaman Empire's officials, 
and it seems to me we have a picture 
that would put to shame those who are 
constantly howling against our system 
of taxation. 

Richard Ely, standard authority on 
political economy, claims that largely 
increased public expenditures do not 
argue government dishonesty, rather 
a broader civilization, a higher plane of 
living. England, from 1685 to 1841 in- 
creased her national expenditures forty 
times. France has trebled hers since 
1828. 

During the past 100 years the United 
States has increased in population nearly 
twenty times. Must we keep our ex- 
penditures as they were before the war? 
Can we intelligently criticise the action 
of any town, county or State in bringing 
about increased public expenditures? 
If ten cities in Connecticut see fit to in- 
dulge in an improved sewerage system, 
if fifty towns in that State see fit to in- 
dulge in electricity for heat, light and 
locomotion, can a Massachusetts agri- 
cultural paper prove to us that the State 
of Connecticut is robbing the farmers? 
There is a tax levied upon the laborer 
that produces-more poverty, suffering 
and crime than our combined official 
salaries, fees and government expendi- 
tures can alleviate. The collector is 
right from the infernal regions, and _ will 
return with his quota of human souls 
when his master’s work is done. The 
best authorities on political economy 
agree*that intemperance is a greater tax 
upon the laborer’s purse than any other. 
It is a tax that goes far in peopling 
Pluto’s realm. Every soul landed on 
those dismal shores by Old Charon and 
marked by the rumseller’s seal, is put to 
the credit of this system of taxation. 
This is a form of taxation worthy of the 
kick of all moral mankind. 

Statistics for 1890 show that our nation 
expended during that year for spiritous 
liquors $900,000,000, or $14.28 for every 
man, woman and child; for tobacco 
$600,000,000, or $9.50 per individual; 
public education $96,000,000, $1.52 per 
capita. Our national expenditures for 
1890 were $299,000,000. Our liquors 
then cost us $395,000,000 more than our 
bread; $703,000,000 more than our sboes; 
$804,000,000 more than education, and 
$600,000,000 more than our government. 
And what is it that our energetic tax- 
kicker is growling about? Is it the 
$1,500,000,000 which our people pay 
every year for a worse than useless com- 
modity? No, never a word of that. It 
is all about the $299,000,000 that it costs 
to run our government. ‘Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 

The ultimatum of taxation is well 
pictured by Sidney Smith, an English- 
map, who wrote, in 1840: “Taxes upon 
every article which enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed 
under the foot; taxes upon everything 
which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell or taste; taxes upon warmth, light 
and locomotion; taxes upon everything 
on the earth and in the waters under the 
earth; taxes on everything that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home; taxes 
on the raw material; taxes on every 
fresh value added to it by the industry 
of man; taxes on the sauce that pampers 
the rich man’s appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to health; on the 
ermine that decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal; on the 
poor man’s salt and the rich man’s 
spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, 
and the ribbons of the bride; at bed or 
board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 
The school boy spins bis taxed top; the 
beardless youth manages his taxed horse 
with a taxed bridle, ona taxed road; 
the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine, which has paid 7%, into a 
spoon that has paid 15%, flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed, which has 
paid 22%, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary, who has paid a license of a 
hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole prop- 
erty is then immediately taxed from two 
to ten per cent. His virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble, and 
he is gathered to his fathers, to be taxed 
no more.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A CHAPTER ON SLEDS. 


BY MOSES LITTLFIELD. 


It is strange that teamsters cannot see 
wherein lies their own interest. The 
world broadens, why not broaden the 
sleds? Now for the arguments. One 
of the strongest arguments is the great- 
er ease of loading, and then the load 
rides safer on a wide sled. So far this 
is self interest; let us see if we can bring 
in self interest in such a way that the 
public may benefit by it too. 

Anyone with an eye and thought rid- 
ing on a country road has not failed to 
notice that one sleigh runner has to cut 
its own way outside of the road on ac- 
count of narrow sleds. And again the 
present usefulness of many noble oxen is 
nearly ruined by narrow tracks, if, in- 
deed, the ox himself is not permanently 
injured. Sleds should be as wide as 
wheels and it would be an all around 
benefit. 

And now a few words on sleighs in 
regard to the attachment of the whif- 
fle-tree; right under the horse’s tail is 
not the place for it. Place it low so as 
to make an upward draught instead of 
trying to pull the sleigh into the ground; 
it would be better for horse and sleigh 
both; same applies to carriage. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE CABBAGE MAGGOT. 


BY PROF. F. L. HARVEY, MAINE STATE 
COLLEGE. 


Editor Maine Farmer: Your corres- 
pondent, asking about the cabbage mag- 
got, will find the subject fully condensed 
in Bulletin No. 78, Cornell University 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., also 
in the Report of the Entomologist of the 
New Jersey Station for the year 1895. 
These documents can no doubt be ob- 





tained by writing forthem. These flies 






































In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 

sts, or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ 





edicine Company, Schnectady, N. Y. 
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The Story of Jt cures from head to foot, ; i 
° e ” ” 
Puritana. ‘ 
Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., url fana od 
who for thirty-two years was at the 7 
head of Dartmouth Medicai College, 
belonged to the famous Crosby family 
of physicians, which for several gener- 
ations has furnished mvre distin- 
guished medical men than any other 
family in America, Lis father was 
Dr, Asa Crosby, of Dartmouth, who 
procured the chartcr of the State 
medical society, of which he was for 
thirty years a conspicuous member; 
one brother, Dr. Josiah Crosby, in- | 
vented the invalid bed and the method 
of making extensions of fractured 
limbs by adhesive strips; another 
brother, Dr. Thos. R. Crosby, was 
chief surgeon in Columbian College 
Hospital during the war, and later 
professor ef animal and vegetable 
physiology at Dartmouth College; 
while Dr. Dixi Crosby himself was 
the inventor and Ciscoverer of various 
important improvements in medicine 
and surgery, ‘including a new and 
unique mode of reducing metacarpo- 9 
phalangeal dislocation, opening of ab- ¢ 7 
scess at hip-joint, etc., etc. a | | r S 
At the early ave of twenty-four his 
2xtraordinary s!:ill and successin over- 
coming disease had already attracted 
the attention of medical men t! rough- 
yut the world, and won fer him the 
1ighest honors, His greatest achieve- 
ment was the discovery of an original | Fordisessesofthe C+ nach 
method for perfecting and compound- Pe 
ing in permanent form what has be- Liver 
some known as his ‘“ prize formula,” Heart 
and which, under the name of Puri- 
tana, is legally protected. Blood 
The foundation of this remarkable Kidneys 
medical discovery consists of simple | ana for , : 
New England roots and herbs, and the Weak Lungs 
sriginal family recipe for it has de- Starved Nerves 
scended to the long line of Crosby -— 
yhysicians from their Puritan ances- Fagged Brain 
cors. Its peculiar vegetable composi- It cures after everything else has failed. It cures 
tion rendered it necessary to brew it | ©ases that have been given up ashopeless. Itcures 
whenever needed in the early davs of pleasantly. Itcures positively. Itcures permanently. 
its history, and after the scattering of : nd setiitioe iaamenedii i 
the Puritan families to remote locali- " Puritana ~ the prize formula of 
ties, where the necessary ingredients | | Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., 
were not to be found, many attempts || fr Over 30 years at the head of 
were made to put it upin permanent | | Dartmouth Medical College. 
form, all of which failed until Dr. Dixi | ener a . 
Crosby discovered meansand methods, | covery ithe price wl toe the co plete eat uarine die i 
the result of which is: Nature’s Curo | iting of one bottle of Puritans, one bottle of Puritans 
compounded in the laboratory of « a neciaaaner ~tedlgins ah ty ty ye fl - 
Commbn Sense, 7 : ou heard f Puritana, The Puritana Compound Co., 
HY are all these people in such a hurry? | 
. ’ 
Oh! They all want shoes, and are going to 
HASKELL BROS. | 
° ; ° 
They have seen those Ladies’ Kid Button 
and Lace Boots we are selling for 
$1.50. 
All widths, C D and E. 
182 WATER st. 
would be much less common if cabbage GEO A COCHRANE 
stumps were pulled up and burned when ’ me ) 
the heads are gathered, instead of leaving (ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
them, as many do, standing in the 
ground, a breeding place for the mag-| Produce Commission Merchant, 
gots. - AND— 
Orono. 
EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
WOMAN'S WIT. AND APPLES ; 
aie . ' 
TOLD BY A SOCIETY GIRL. 88 South Market St., ‘ 
Something About Morphine, Sulphur, Molas- Boston, Mass. 
ses and Other Things. Liberal advances made on consignments : 
From the Bvening News, Newark, x.J. | fordalectpneaionscf anipiments tomy ense 
Among the popular society leaders in 
East Orange, N. J.. Emma L. Stoll, a “Ss Cc 55 
charming young maiden, stands in the H PPIN IN BosToN. 
foremost rank. She is of a lovable dis- A lady of experience wil! do all kinds of 
position and the light of the social set in | shopping with dispatch and at dealers’ prices, 
which she moves, For two years she) Lmass evo, trimmings, etc, Infants, and 
has been a sick girl from internal | should accompany order to insure dispatch. 
troubles peculiar to women, and having | Can give very best of references. Address 
recently recovered, has given our re-| Wihstamp, The Mouse Popcmasing Aa'cY. 
-—~ pea ae tea nope = agg Room 23. 4t21* 
“Instead of improving under the care | —__— — —— a 
of my physician I became worse. For 
five weeks I was unable to get out of FARMERS, ATTENTION! 
bed, and about six o’clock each morning . , 
I suffered horribly. My lips were sore | ..N@¥".ste4,potatogs. The best, and earliest 
and lacerated from the marks of my|true to name. Early Harvest and Early 
teeth, for in my efforts to keep from oemnee. Prices to suit the times. Early : 
screaming I sunk my teeth deep into my| farly Norther, per tbl, $160, pee bee wo 
lips. At such times! rolled and tossed | cents. Also seed of the new American Oats, 
until the bed shook like an aspen leaf, | 4tonedollara bushel. W. P. ATHERTON, 
and it finally got so serious that the doc- | _@Tanite Hill Farm, Hallowell, Me. 4t21 
tor—I won't tell you his name—gave me 
some morphine pills to take. The very NOTICE. ’ 
thought of them now makes me shiver. W BEBEAS, notice has been given in writ- 
These morphine pills simply put me to|,)¥ in to the Augusta Savin o Bons, thes 
sleep for a while and when I became con- | Deposit Book No. 20,037, issued by said Bank, 
scious again my agony was renewed. is applied for—NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that 
“The pain, in my stomach and back | nuiges said deposit ook jr presented af sal 
was more than I could stand. ‘Your | jication of this notice, a duplicate book ‘will 
blood is poor,’ said the doctor, ‘take sul-| be issued to the lawful owner of said original 
phar and molasses,’ and I did ‘until it] denosis hooky and the Hantlty of seid pan 
was a great wonder that I was not a m0-| aocrued dividends, will forever cease, as pro- 
lasses cake. It was time wasted in| vided by the laws of the State of Maine. 
taking it because I was not benefited in *Epwin C. Dupuey, Treasurer. 
the least; my suffering continued, but | _A¥*™sta, April 6, 1896. om 
by a mighty effort after being in bed so 
long, I got up. Ob, but I was a sad NOTICE. 
sight then." From 112 pounds, I had \ HERE AS, notice has been given in writ- 
: : e sta § . 
fallen to ninety; my cheeks were pale Benet | Ok No 1S bea and 3480S ele 
and sunken and I limped; yes, actually | saig bank, are supposed to be lost, and dupit. 
hobbled from the extreme pain in my | catesthereofare applied for-NOTICE IS HEREBY 
side. Then I read of Dr. Williams’ Pink | GIVEN, Chat aplese said deposit books are pre- 
Pills for Pale People and the testimonial | fhirdpublication of thisnotice duplicate books 
in the News inspired me with hope. will be issued to the lawful owners of sai 
got the pills and took them. Before] priginal deposit books, and the lability of sa 
many days I began to improve and be-| and accrued dividends will forever cease, as 
fore I had finished one box I felt as if I} provided by the laws of the State of Maine. 
could go out and walk for miles. I soon “pwin C. Dup.ey, Treasurer. 
stopped limping, and through the Pink Augusta, Apetl ¢, wal — 
Pills I soon bid good-bye to my head- ——— 
aches while the pain in my stomach and £ * Ed t 
back slowly but surely succumbed to the ASY UIPMEN 
influence of these pills that seem to be ' | | FOR PLANTING POTATOES. | : : 
able to persuade all pain to leave one’s| Operator stands erect. Can drop 100 seed 
body. Now Iam as I used to be; well| pieces oven and straight in 72 seconds, One 
and strong, light hearted and merry but| months’ trial. Agents wanted. Send for 
never without the pills. See, I have got | illustrated circular to A. E. SPOFFORD, 
some of them now,” and from a nearby|  _4%23 _—_-55% Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
desk she handed out one of the boxes. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- OT a p ea 
sary to give new life and richness to the ' 
blood and restore shattered nerves. +O+@ - Oo 
They are also a specific for troubles pe- A Ne"¥, Deva Swine Ch eeented Ae 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, 0. 7, Davis Swini urn. gals. 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. ad © wee > hore) Sei ay oy ° 4 
They build up the blood, and restore the t. Pleasant Farm. 17tf 


glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. ; 








WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


Counselors at Law. 


Over Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me. 
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TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For inch space, $2.50 for three i - 
tions and seventy-two Se for each subec- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. C. 8. AYER, our mt, is now calling 
our subscribers in Knox county. 
J. W. Keiioae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Washington county. 
































The butter market continues very dull 
in Europe. 


The Mayors of New York and Brook- 
lyn have vetoed the “Greater New York” 
bill, so the matter will have to be post- 
poned for the present. 


Robert Littell, publisher of Littell’s 
Living Age, died Wednesday of heart 
disease at his home in Brookline, Mass. 
He was born in Philadelphia 64 years 
ago. 

More power to the fists of George C. 
Johns of Lambertville, N. J. Four 
masked highwaymen tried to rob him 
the other night, but he knocked three 
of them down and put the fourth to 
flight. 


Every reader of the Farmer should 
give attention to the admirable address 
on the second page, upon ‘Tendencies 
in Municipal Salaries and Expenses.” 
It presents the subject in a manner de- 
manding consideration. 


The State authorities have been noti- 
fied that Letter B Plantation in Franklin 
county is a thing of the past, the inhab- 
itants having all sold out and moved 
away during the fall of 1895. In other 
words the inhabitants decided to Letter 
B. 


Commissioner of Sea and Shore Fish- 
eries Whitten fears the law which 
passed the Massachusetts legislature, 
and is now in the hands of the Governor 
for a nine-inch lobster law, will induce 
much law breaking in this State, leading 
the fishermen to take underlength lob- 
sters and ship them to Massachusetts. 




















Edward E. Rowe, suprintendent of the 
fish hatchery at Green Lake, shipped 
from the hatchery during the month of 
March 25,000 trout eggs to New Hamp- 
shire, 40,000 to the Maine commissioner; 
10,000 to Washington, D. C.; 12,000 to 
Ohio; 10,000 to Rhode Island; 10,000 to 
Vermont, and one case of salmon eggs 
each to New Jersey and New York. 





At the New England Methodist Con- 
ference in Springfield, Mass., a clergy- 
man, who happened to be a monomaniac 
on “poetry,” pitched into the editor of 
a religious paper because he rejected so 
much poetry. That gentleman ought to 
know that every well regulated printing 
office has a three bushel basket, the 
gaping cemetery for “original poetry.” 





We have received the catalogue of 
Colby University for 1895-6,—the seventy- 
first annual issue. It shows the Uni- 
versity in a prosperous condition. The 
total number of students in attendance is 
207, of whom 136 are enrolled in the 
men’s college and 71 in the women’s. 
The faculty numbers seventeen instruc- 
tors. 


Secretary McKeen, of the Board of 
Agriculture, warns farmers against sow- 
ing Wertern oats brought in by the car- 
load for feed, unless careful examination 
proves that they are free from the seeds 
of poisonous weeds. This warning is 
based upon a careful examination of oats 
received from Mr. I. N. Lapham of 
Pittston, and purchased for feed from 
a local dealer in feed arid grain. Mr. 
Lapham screened two bushels of the oats 
from which he obtained seven ounces of 
foreign seeds, as follows: Jointed char- 
lock, black mustard, shepherd’s purse, 
lamb’s-quarters, pigweed, goosefoot, 
black bindweed, smartweed, small bug- 
loss, wild morning glory, flaxseed, lin- 
seed, barnyard grass, yellow daisy, three 
kinds of grass seed. 








Forty-one years ago the pioneer fruit- 
growers of Western New York met in 
Rochester to organize a society for the 
promotion of pomology. Amid skepti- 
cism and prejudice the offort material- 
ized, an organization was effected, and 
the beneficent work of fruit raising given 
such an impetus as has resulted in mak- 
ing Western New York fruit known the 
world around. The Western New York 
Horticultural Society celebrated its forty- 
first anniversary last January, and the 
proceedings of the society have just been 
published, The discussions on practical 
questions by the best fruit growers, are 
alone worth many times the cost of mem- 
bership in the society, which is but one 
dollar a year. Jobn Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., the secretary, will mail a copy free to 
every one becoming a member of the so- 
ciety. 





Maine horses were not represented at 
the horse show as they should have been, 
and the one firm which did exhibit must 
come back well repaid for trouble and 
expense. In the stud of horses, shown 
with three of their colts, Messrs. B. F. 
& F. H. Briggs entered Messenger 
Wilkes, and the Boston Globe reports the 
competition as follows: “Then came 
the herd prize, and the real fight was 
between Messenger Wilkes and Sir 
Walter, Jr. Both horses looked very 
well, and their get did them credit. 
The Maine representative had a very 
fine showing of colts, and, though the 
contest was a close one, the ribbon went 
to Messenger Wilkes. The Briggs’ also 
won the prize for the best individua] 
among the get.” Sir Walter has some 
choice ones to his credit, and the prize 
becomes one of great value. The colt 
winning as an individual was Calumet, 
a five-year-old. We congratulate Messrs. 
Briggs on the enterprise shown and the 
honors won. Score another for Maine 
stock. 





THE METHODISTS IN COUNCIL. 


One of the most powerful denomina- 
tions in the State is that of the Method- 
ist, and the largest organized body in 
their ranks is the Maine Conference, 
that began its session at Auburn on 
Wednesday. It was the seventy-second 
annual session. The Conference was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Stephen M. Merrill, 
D. D., LL. D., of Chicago. It iseighteen 
years since Bishop Merrill has presided 
over a meeting of the Maine Conference. 

The Conference organized as follows: 

Secretary—W. F. Berry. 

Historical Secretary—G. C. Andrews. 

Conference Treasurer—S. Hooper. 

Assistant Treasurer— Walter Canham. 

Rev. Manley S. Hard, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, was introduced to speak for the 
Church Extension Society. Dr. Hard is 
a singer as well as speaker, and enlivened 
proceedings by leading off in a good old- 
fashioned hymn. Then he said, in part: 

The Maine Conference has given for 
church extension a total of $10,820. 
That’s not an inconsiderable sum. This 
Conference has received by donations 

and by loans $1500 maki,ng 
$6150. That’s a little more than one- 
half what it has given. I have just been 
to the Central Missouri Conference— 
r as poverty, black as night, good 
rothers, who are not to blame for being 
poor. And I said to myself, what is to 
become of these poor Western brethren 
if wein the East take so much. Last 
year the Maine Conference was asked to 
give $1000. You have 12,511 members, 
and had you given the whole $1000, it 
would have been about 8 cents a mem- 
ber. Asa matter of fact you gave be- 
tween $400 and $500, or 3 5-6 cents a 
member. I didn’t expect the brethren to 
say amen, and holler much when I said 
that. (Laughter.) Next year you will 
be asked by the — committee to 
give $1000, and of that amount $800 may 
a back to be expended in your own 
eld. 

Dr. Hard is a ready story teller. Here 
is one anent conversion. It was in pray- 
er meeting, when converts were asked to 
come forward for prayers. A woman 
arose, taking a boy and girl each by the 
collar, and forcibly planting them in the 
front seat. ‘Iam determined that my 
children shall experience religion any- 
way,’ she said. This story Dr. Hard told 
to illustrate his point that different 
people must be approached in different 
ways. Dr. Hard believes in modern 
methods in church work, a belief which 
he illustrated with this anecdote: 

Said a little girl: 

“Papa, did God make you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Did He make mamma?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

“Did He make me?” 

“Yes, dear, I suppose so. 
you ask?”’ 

“Well, papa, I was thipking that God 
had been doing better work lately than 
He used to do.” 

In the afternoon the Church Aid So- 
ciety metin the vestry, and it spent an 
hour very profitably listening to the 
story told by Rev. Mr. Potter, of the ef- 
forts of the Berlin, N. H. Methodists, 
and to the appeal of Rev. Mr. Fickett 
who is trying to establish a new church 
at North Jay. 

While the Church Aid Society was 
holding its meeting in the vestry, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society met 
in the church proper. Mrs. C. W. Gal- 
lagher, President of the society, pre- 
sided. The feature of the evening was 
the address by Mrs. O. L. Mansfield, of 
Worcester, Mass., the President of the 
New England Society. Mrs. Mansfield 
spoke of the work among the Chinese 
and Japanese women in San Francisco. 
She told of the mission to Bohemia, not 
the Bohemia of the old world, but that 
Bohemia city in the heart of Chicago, a 
city of Bohemians exceeded by only one 
other in population, and that the capital 
of Bohemia itself. Why, asked Mrs. 
Mansfield, go to Palestine to convert the 
Jews when there are four times as many 
of them in New York city alone as there 
are in all of Palestine? Asa part of the 
work of the society, it maintains 16 
model homes and industrial schools in 
the South, and three industrial schools 
in New Mexico; also missions for the 
Indians in Oklahoma, California, New 
Mexico, Washington and Alaska. Over 
$85,000 have been spent in successful op- 
position to Mormonism, and it has now 
ten missions in Utah. 

Miss Alice May Douglass of Bath, Sec- 
retary, submitted a printed report which 
was of interest. Portland district re- 
ports seven auxiliaries with an aggre- 
gate membership of 172. Several suc- 
cessful meetings have been held. Lew- 
iston district has four auxiliaries with 
an aggregate membership of 63. Au- 
gusta district reports an aggregate mem- 
bership of 126. The Farmington auxili- 
aries have aided a beneficiary at Jesse 
Lee Home, and has packed a barrel for 
the same institution, and has given a 
scholarship in the Alaska school. Gar- 


Why do 


The Conference President organized an 
auxiliary at Readfield. Miss Douglass 


the year. 

The Conference was addressed by 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the school of 
theology, Boston University, on “Isaiah, 
the Prophet.” 

In the evening, Rev. Manley S. Hard, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Church Extension Society, addressed the 
Conference on the work of that depart- 


ment. 

On Thursday forenoon, reports of Pre- 
siding Elders Lapham of the Augusta 
district, Palmer of the Portland district, 
and Corey of the Lewiston district, were 
read and approvod. No charges are 
made against ministers in either dis- 
trict. Rev. Dr. Leonard addressed the 
convention on the work of the Metho- 
dist missionary society, and urged 
special contributions in churches to pay 
off the society’s indebtedness. The fore- 
noon was occupied with reports of the 
presiding elders, class examinations, 
committees, etc. 

At the afternoon meeting, Rev. Dr. 
Leonard, Secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Society, delivered 
an address on the home and foreign 
mission work of the society. 
H. G. Mitchell of the school of theology 
of Boston University, spoke on ‘Profits 
and Loss, Reckoning with Higher Criti- 
cism,” which was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

The annual meeting of the Epworth 
League was held, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. 
A. A. Lewis, Saco; Secretary and Treas- 





ident, Rev. J. R. Clifford, Woodfords; 





diner is doing good work for Alaska. |» 


gave a report of the contributions for | Sta 


urer, Rev. W. Canbam; First Vice Pres- | H 


Second Vice President, Miss Carrie E. 
Miller, Lewiston; Executive Committee, 
Rev. C. F. Parsons, Mr. E. R. Drum- 
mond, Rev, G. L. Lowe, George P. Mar- 
tin, Esq., Rev. W. P. Lord, Mr. Howard 
Strout. 

In the evening Dr. Leonard delivered 
an address on ‘The Rum Power and Its 
Defence.” 

In the Conference, Friday, the ques- 
tion of admitting women as delegates to 
the General Conference was submitted. 
By a rising vote the Conference voted 
69 to8in favor of alay electoral con- 
ference. Two delegates were elected to 
the General Conference, W. W. Merrill 
of Deering, and W. N. Niles of Lisbon, 
both of whom favor admitting women as 
delegates. It was voted 53 to 6, to adopt 
a proposition to amend the constitution, 
to change the ratio of ministerial dele- 
gates in the General Conference, dimin- 
ishing the number. 

Resolutions of sympathy with Rev. 


Cc. F. Allen, on the death of his son, | 1, 


W. A. Allen, were adopted. 
An hour of the forenoon meeting was 


devoted to the reception of fraternal |’ 


delegates. 

At the afternoon meeting, Bishop Mer- 
rill addressed the lay Electoral Con- 
ference and the lay delegates of the 
General Conference. He favored sessions 
of the General Conference once in six 
instead of once in four years, and an 
equal representation of ministerial and 
lay delegates in the general body. A 
memorial service was held for Rev. 
A. E. Porter, Rev. Alvah Cook and Rev. 
Jesse Stone, and three widows. 

In the evening Rev. R. E. Bisbee of 
Newburyport, Mass., gave an illustrated 
lecture under the auspices of the Ep- 
worth League, ‘‘The soul as an architect 
and sculptor.” 

At Saturday forenoon’s session the fol- 
lowing delegates were elected to the 
general Conference: Rev. George D. 
Lindsay, Portland; Rev. W. F. Berry, 
Waterville. Alternates, Rev. E. S. Stack- 
pole, Auburn; Rev. D. B. Holt, Kent’s 
Hill. H. L. Williams was transferred 
from the Wisconsin Conference, John B. 
Howard from New Brunswiek, and 
William Cashmere from Montreal to the 
Maine Conference. Rev. A. C. Ratcliff 
was given permission to withdraw, to 
join the Congregationalists. The Bishop 
examined and received candidates for 
membership in the Conference. 

The following received a passage, con- 
cerning so-called ‘“‘higher criticism.” 

Whereas, The discussion of the Bibli- 
cal criticism under conditions which pre- 
clude a fair investigation of the prob- 
lems involved, places the Bible at dis- 
advantage, and, 

Whereas, Such a discussion unchal- 
lenged may be understood as an endorse- 
ment of sentiment, which we repudiate, 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we regard sucha policy 
as unwise, and hope it will not be re- 
peated. 

In the evening occurred the anniversary 
of the Domestic Missionary Society, with 
addresses by Revs. E. T. Adams, H. E. 
Fohock, W. T. Jones, and others, 

At the Conference, Sunday fore- 
noon, Bishop Merrill preached the an- 
nual sermon. At the afternoon service 
three elders and three deacons were 
ordained. In the evening an address 
was given by Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Educational Society. 

The session closed Monday morning. 

Mr. Frank Jones of Portsmouth, N. H., 
having recently been chosen one of the 
Trustees of Kent’s Hill Seminary, the 
following resolutions of condemnation 
were passed: : 

Whereas, We have reliable informa- 
tion that a man whose reputation asa 
brewer has been in the highest degree 
inimical to the cause of temperance, has 
been elected a Trustee of the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary and Female College, and 

Whereas, This action of the said 
Trustees compromises not only the semi- 
nary, but also our common Methodism 
in their relation to temperance reform, 
thereby subjecting us, as Methodists, not 
only to unfavorable criticism, but also 
to painful humiliation, therefore 

Resolved, That we, as a Conference, 
express our entire disapproval of this ac- 
tion of the Trustees, and earnestly hope 
it may be reconsidered. 

The resolutions were adopted amid 
great excitement. It was voted to hold 
the next annual session at the Congress 
Street Methodist Episcopal church in 
Portland. The Bishop announced the 
following appointments for the ensuing 
year: 


Augusta District—J. B. Lapham, Presid 
” ‘Elder, P. O., Kent's Hill. _ 


Augusta—C. 8. Cummings. 

Bingham and Maytield—Joseph Moulton. 

East Livermore and North Fayette—Sup- 
plied yi V. Davis 

East Readtield—To be supplied. 

East Wilton—H. A. Clifford. 

Fairfield and Fairtield Centre—O. 8. Pills- 


ury. 
Farmington—W. B. Dukeshire. 
Gardiner—E. O. Thayer. 

Hallowell—c, E. Parsons. 

industry and Starks—Supplied by A. 8. 


les. 
Kent's Hill and Readfield Corner—H. E. 


Livermore Falls—C. A. oatherd. 
Madison—Supplied by F. C. Norcross. 
onmouth—M. E. King. 

Mt. Vernon and Verona—E. Cum. 

New Sharon, Farmingdale and Mercer— 
Supplied by L. 1. Holway. 

North Anson—To be supplied. 

North Augusta—Supplied 


Phillips—Supplied 
Richmond es 4 
Skowhegan—B. C. Wentworth. 


Stron 
Temple—To be sgpplied. 
Waterville—W. F. Berry. 
Wayne and North Leeds—D. R. Ford. 
Weld—Cyrus Purington. é 
Wilton and North Jay—B. F. Fickett. 
Winthrop—S. Hooper. 


Lewiston District—J. A. Corey, Presiding 
Elder, P.O., Auburn. 


Andover—W. H. Varney. 
Auburn—E. 8. Stackpole. 
Baldwin and Hiram—Supplied by R. 8. 


rd. 
Bath, Beacon Street—D. E. Miller. 

Bath, Wesley Church—J. L. Hoyle. 
Berlin, } —F. C. Potter. 

Bethel, Mason and Newry—A. Hamilton. 
Bowdoinham—c. E. — wa r. 

Bridgton and Denmar “Db. B. Holt. 
Brunswick—W., F. Holmes. 

Buckfield—R. A. Rich. 

Chebeague—A. C. Trafton. 

Conway, N. H.—J. H. Trask. 

Cumberland and Falmouth—Supplied by 
. B. Greenhalgh. oe 

East North Yarmouth—Supplied by M. K. 


Prof. | Mabry 


ry. 

Empire and Minot—H. E. Dunnack. 
ryeburg and Stowe—G. W. Barbour. 

Gorham—Supplied by C. M. Abbott. 

7 Ay Hammond and Park Streets—E. 
. ams. 
Lisbon and Lisbon Falls—G. D. Holmes. 
Locke’s Mills—J. H. Bound. 


Naples—H. A. Peare. - 
North Conway and Bartlett, N. H.—C. E. 
North Auburn and Turne 


Jones. 
. A. ¥ 4 
Oxford and elch—Supp LF by 7 B. 





Norway—W. B. Eldridge. 
Rumford and Newry—Supplied by W. H. 
om an: ewry Pp . 


N. a a 
Pee ee 





Remford Falls—Supplied by G. B. Hanna- 


‘ord. 
South Auburn—A. W. Waterhouse. 
South Paris—T. A. ; 
South Waterford and Sweden—Will Bragg. 
West Bath—Circuit to be sunplt " 
West Cumberland and South Gray—W. C. 
Wentmorth. 
West Durham and Pownal—A. F. Hinckley. 
Yarmouthville—K. Laughton. 
Portland District—George R. Palmer, Pre- 
siding Elder, P. O., Saco. 


. 5. Jones. 
erwick—W. P. Merrill. 
Biddeford—H. L. Williams. 
wery Beach—J. A. Ford. 
Buxton and South Standish—To be sup- 


plied. 

Cornish—G. F, Millward. 

Eliot—E. W. Kenniston. 

Good win’s Mills—W. H. Barber. 

Gorham, North Street—W. F. Marshall. 
Gorham, School street—E. C. Strou 
Hollis Centre—Supplied by G_F. Cobb. 
Kennebunk and —W. P. Lord. 
penpetenkport and Cape Porpoise—H. L. 


chols. 
Kezar Falls—Francis Grosyenor 

Kittery, Second Church—D. F. Falkner. 
Knightville—L. H. . : 
Newfield, Ogunquit and Maryland Ridge— 
Adderson Grain. 

Old Orchard and Saco Ferry—W. Canham. 
Pleasantdale—J. H. Roberts. 

Portland, Chestnut Street—C. W. Parsons. 
Portland, Congress Street—G. D. Lindsay. 
Portland, Pine Street—F. C. ers. 
Portland, Peaks’ Island—F. W. Smith. 
Portland, West End—Supplied by F. W. 


itch. 
Saco and Saco Ferry—A. A. Leads. 
Sanford—T. Whiteside. | 


South Berwick—H. Hewitt. 
South Biddeford, The Pool and Oak Ridge— 





South Eliot and Kittery, First Church—D. 


South Portland—William Wood. 

Westbrook—C. C. Phelan. 

West Kennebunk—J. T. McBean. 

est rboro—T. C. Chapman. 

Woodfords and East Deering—J. R. Clifford. 

York—James Wright. 

Facts and Figures of Crime. 

Andrew D. White, LL. D., was the 
chief guest at the meeting of the 
Unitarian Club, in Boston, the other 
evening, and uttered some exceedingly 
plain and practical remarks. Mr. 
White’s address was the great feature of 
the evening, fur by a startling array of 
facts and figures he showed that crime, 
especially murder, was more prevalent 
in the United States than in any other 
country on the face of the globe, and 
that in 1895 not more than one in 74 
murderers was legally executed, the 
total number of executions being 132, 
and the number of lynchings 171. 

He showed the great danger to the 
nation by the reckless use of the par- 
doning power by Governors of States, 
and in dealing with the causes of crime, 
referred to.the widespread criminal edu- 
cation of children, especially in illus- 
trated newspapers and dime novels, but 
more especially in the posters of sen- 
sational stories and plays, in which the 
universal dramatic solvent at important 
crises is the pistol or the knife. 

The speaker referred bitterly to the 
maudlin sentiment of the present day, 
and in his suggestions for an improved 
state of society, he strongly advocated 
indeterminate sentences. 








Bulletin No. 1, a Live Stock number, 
has been issued by Secretary McKeen. 
From a careful reading of the Bulletin, 
it is found that, taken all together, the 
amount and value of stock as reported 
will not differ materially from last year. 
The lessened value of some classes of 
stock is more than offset by the im- 
provement in the stock. The amount of 
stock fodder is less than last year, taking 
the State asa whole. Improvements in 
stabling, caring for and feeding farm 
animals, are noted from all quarters. 
Most farmers water in the yards, but the 
number of those having water in barns 
is increasing. Mostly water twice a 
day, but some who have tried both 
report as good results from once water- 
ing. In every instance where water has 
been warmed good results are reported. 
The exercise question is fully discussed. 
The concensus of opinion appears to be 
in favor of moderate exercise. The ten- 
dency to increase the acreage of yellow 
corn seems quite general, and we expect 
that quite a large number of new silos 
will be built the coming season. In 
every instance where ensilage was fed 
for the first time this season, favorable 
reports have been reveived. Some are 
enthusiastic in its praise. The ten- 
dency is away from fall plowing, one 
correspondent saying he had as leave 
take the land without plowing in spring 
as to be obliged to put so much extra 
labor into after pulverization. 





W. W. Stetson, State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, gives notice that 
the summer schools of Maine will open 
about the 13th of July and close aboyt 
the 28th of August. The places where 
they will be held, and the date when 
each school will begin, have not yet 
been definitely determined. Announce- 
ments of these facts will be made 
through the public press as soon as 
decisions are reached. It is expected 
that there will be four Summer Schools, 
and that some of them will be in session 
for two weeks and some forthree. It 
has been definitely decided to group the 
work under four general heads: Nature 
Studies, Common School Studies, Special 
Branches, and Miscellaneous. Under 
“Nature Studies” are included work and 
methods in zodlogy, physics, chemistry, 
botany, and mineralogy. The ‘“Com- 
mon School Studies’”’ embrace instruc- 
tion in, and methods of teaching, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history and 
reading. Under “‘Special Branches’’ are 
classed music, physical culture, draw- 
ing, physiology, and hygiene and civics. 
Under “Miscellaneous” are grouped 
English language and literature, ped- 
agogy, elementary psychology, art in the 
common schools, and the course of 
study. 





\ It will be just twenty years ago, on 
May 10, since the centennial exhibition 
was opened, and the business men of 
West Philadelphia, which was a great 
beneficiary by the big show, will cele- 
brate the anniversary by a demonstratiop 
on May 13. Of the centennial itself hor- 
ticultural and memorial halls are practi- 
cally all that remain. The memorial 
fountain erected in honor of the late 
John Welsh marks the spot where the 
big Corliss engine of machinery hall 
stood. 





Censuses taken in France since 1871 
show that in the 30 deforested depart- 
ments there has been a progressive di- 
minution in the birth rate. Between the 
years 1886 and 1891 these same depart- 
ments incurred a serious loss of popula- 
tion as represented by an excess of 89,- 
682 deaths over births. The mortality 
in these departments was nine times 
greater than in the rest of France. This 
would seem to be a not inconsiderable 





factor in the depopulation of the country. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—At the last meeting of Vassalboro 
Grange, one new member was added and 
six applications received. 

—Kennebec Valley Grange; Madison, 
the smallest Grange in the county, is 
getting onto its feet, so to speak, and is 
increasing in membership. 

—The members of Norland Grange 
had the pleasure of entertaining the 
Androscoggin County Pomona Grange 
(officers and visiting members numbering 
fifty-five), and were entertained by them 
in turn on Wednesday, April lst. The 
forenoon was taken up in conferring the 
fifth degree upon fifty members of the 
Grange. They then repaired to the ban- 
quet hall, where a Grange dinner was 
provided for all, and the compliments of 
the season extended to them. In the 
afternoon, aftera very fine address of 
welcome, read by Sister Drury of Nor- 
land Grange, the time was occupied by 
the officers and visiting members of the 
Pomona Grange. Bro. J. W. Ricker 
presented an able paper entitled Mar- 
gins. Bro. T. C. Jordan showed what 
might be gained by patrons if they could 
bring themselves to unite and use the 
power of codperation. C. M. Wells read 
a comprehensive paper on the ‘‘Resources 
of Maine.”” Music was furnished under 
the direction of our chorister, Horace 
True. Considering the limited time 
between trains, it was a very pleasant 
and profitable occasion. 

—Parkman Grange is in a very flour- 
ishing condition. Five new members 
have just been added to its ranks, and 
others are soon to follow. The meet- 
ings are very interesting, and a good 
programme is carried out at each meet- 
ing. The Grange just at present is 
having a literary contest, the winning 
side to be furnished a supper. Great 
interest is being displayed by both old 
and young. 

—Androscoggin Pomona for May will 
be held with Androscoggin Grange, at 
Greene, with the following programme: 
Degree of Pomona in the forenoon; 
during the afternoon session there will 
be a reading by Flora Bishop; paper, 
“Noted Women of Maine,” by Mrs. F. H. 
Briggs; recitation by Grace Lowell; 
paper, ‘‘Noted Men of Maine,”’ by E. E. 
Additon; paper, ‘‘The Grange in Maine,” 
by E. H. Libby; reading by Mrs. Eva 
Libby; music by choir interspersed. 

—Dromore Grange, Phippsburg, has 
its new hall almost paid for, which of 
course, is pleasant for the members and 
a reason for congratulations from all 
sister Granges. When Dromore gets a 
good stable for the horses their equip- 
ment will be complete. 


—Orchard Grange, No. 309, E. Par- 
sonsfield: 

Whereas, Our Great Master in his infinite 
plove has called our beloved sister, Mrs. Elvira 
C. Berry, up higher, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we have lost a faitbful 
quer, one whose presence was always sun 
shine. 

She will meet us here in our Grange no more, 
Ere we are aware, 

She will greet us there, 

Over the river on the golden shore. 

Resolved, That we extend our_ heartfelt 
sympathy to our brother Charles G. Berry in 
his bereavement, looking with a Granger’s 
faith beyond the cloud to the shining sun, be- 
yond the mortal vision to Him who has done, 
and is doing, all things for the best. 

Resolved, That our charter be appropri- 
ately draped in memory of our departed 
sister. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
onour records, a copy sent tothe family of 
the deceased sister, also a copy sent to the 
Maine Farmer for publication. 

E. W. Mouton, 
A. L. EASTMAN, 
Mrs. ALTENE COLE. 





A Big and Busy Season. 

Maine is the summer play-ground of 
the nation, and to it will come this year 
the sick and tired ones from nearly all the 
other States inthe Union. This is go- 
ing to be an unusually busy season at all 
the resorts of our State. Everything 
points that way. The number of in- 
quiries coming to the various “vacation 
lines,’’ is considerably in excess of what 
it ordinarily is at this season of the year. 
The big amount of advertising matter 
that the Maine Central has been distrib- 
uting throughout the West and South is 
getting in its work, and every mail now 
brings letters from inquirers who state 
that their attention has been called to 
some beauty spot of Maine, by such and 
such a piece of literature. This educa- 
cational campaign of Vice President 
Tucker cannot fail to be of immense ben- 
efit to the State at large. Everybody 
who visits Maine becomes at once a 
walking advertisement for her summer 
delights, and more and more every year 
is the State of Statesmen, lumber and 
ice, coming to be known as “the Sum- 
mer State of Maine.’”” The Southern 
passenger agent of the road has carried 
the story of Maine delights into every 
Southern and Southwestern State, and 
the results of this missionary labor will 
be reaped this summer and next, and 
for years to come. 

The Maine Central is not neglecting 
any part of the State, and almost the re- 
motest farm house will feel the effect of 
our summer travel. 





The Will of Col. Wing. 

Outside of several small bequests of 
money and keepsakes, the late Col. 
Chas. A. Wing of Winthrop willed his 
property as follows: To his wife, Eliz- 
abeth M. Wing, his homestead lot, situ- 
ated on Main street, Winthrop, with all 
the furniture, beds, bedding, wares and 
furnishings of every description, whether 
useful and necessary, or merely orna- 
menta), including all books, pictures, 
etc., that are in or upon said premises, 
to hold during her natural life. All that- 
remains of his personal estate he gives 
to his wife, and to his daughters, Carrie 
W. Osborn of Winthrop, and Annie E. 
Smith of Chelsea, Mass., to be divided 
equally between them. After the de- 
cease of his wife, the real estate to go to 
the said daughters in equal shares. 

Fred B. Wheelock of Auburn is ap- 
pointed Executor without bond. 





Pardoned. ? 

At the meeting of Gov. Cleaves and 
his Council, Thursday, a pardon was 
granted O. F. Skillings of Portland, under 
sentence of six years for alleged forgery 
in 1891. The case is a remarkable one. 
In that year Skillings is alleged to have 
forged the name of his father-in-law, one 
Capt. Sinnett, to a paper amounting to 

25. Sinnett was the chief prosecutor, 
and had had trouble with Skillings. 
The latter demurred the case, and took 
asentence of two years each on three 
counts. 

The mother of the prisoner, aged 72, 
was present at the hearing, and was over- 
come with joy at herson’s pardon, she 
being destitute, and in much need of the 
support which he promises her. His rec- 
ord in prison is excellent. The pardon 
is generally regarded as most humane 
and commendable. 





Reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the channel of the Kennebec at Swan 





Island is pronounced all right. 


CITY NEWS. 


—The market is now well supplied 
with green stuff. 

—Samuel C. Pinkham of Farmington 
has been offered a position in Partridge’s 
Drug Store. 

—The Augusta Granite Company has 
had a meeting and made preparations 
for the season’s work. 

—A. W. Brooks has broken ground, 
and started the foundations for a new 
house on Brooks street. 

—A temporary building, to be used by 
the Boston & Kennebec Steamboat Com- 
pany, on its wharf here, is being erected. 

—Michael Doherty of New Haven, 
Conn., has signed with the Augusta base 
ball team. 

—The lamb of '96 and strawberries 
have made their appearance in our mar- 
kets. The farmer who gets his lambs in 
early makes the money. 

—His many friends, in and out of the 
Methodist church, are glad to know that 
Rev. Mr. Cummings has been returned 
to his charge here. 

—Fire at half past five o'clock, Tues- 
day morning, destroyed an unoccupied 
house near the pulp mill on the east 
side of the river, owned by the Edwards 
Co. Loss $2000, partially insured. 

—On Tuesday morning, Rupert Jack- 
son was thrown from his bicycle while 
bowling down Bridge street, and was 
rendered unconscious for some time. 


His bicycle was ruined, but beyond a 
few scratches Jackson was uninjured. 

—Mrs, Louisa Bradbury has given 
$1000 to the rector, warden and vestry 
of St. Mark’s church, to be held in trust, 
the principal intact, and the interest to 
be used for the deserving poor in Augus- 
ta, irrespective of religious connection. 
This will be known as the Henry W. 
Bradbury fund. 

—A proper observance of the glorious 
Fourth of July, in Augusta, is now 
fully assured. The Board of Trade 
chose the following gentlemen, on its 
part, committee of arrangements: W. D. 
Stinson, C. B. Burleigh and A. W. 
Brooks. To these the City Council add- 
ed Mayor Choate, Alderman Webber 
and Councilman Parkman. 

—The following cases have been 
grappled with the past year by J. F. 
Bean, Agent of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals: 


Animals not properly cared for..... eosee 6 
Animals unfit for work...........00.e05 3 
Animals abandoned............eeesees 8 
Animals destroyed. .........seseeecses 2 
Animals beaten or whipped............. 1 
Animals overloaded... .......0.seeseee 
Animals driven, galled, or lame......... 
Animals not blanketed...........00-00 9 
Attention called to other cases.......... 10 
Detal ... ccccvcccossevrcscescevsece 42 


—Death came very suddenly to the 
veteran fireman, Cornelius Devine, Sun- 
day night. Mr. Devine used to respond 
promptly to the roll call of the old Pa- 
cific engine company, and no doubt when 
he heard the call of Death Sunday night, 
the answer came, ‘Here!’ Mr. Devine 
was a native of Augusta, and has always 
lived here. He pursued industriously 
his avocation, that of a blacksmith, and 
during the war served one year as mem- 
ber of the Fifth U. S. Cawalry. 

—The City Council have ordered and 
directed the A. H. & G. Electric Rail- 
road to place snitable guard wires over 
their trolley wire. The City Marshal 
was authorized on extraordinary oc- 
casions to increase the number of special 
police officers to 200. Levi Whitcomb 
and F. L. Farrington were elected truant 
officers, and J. H. Hartung, pound keep- 
er. The salary of the chief engineer was 
fixed the same as last year. An appro- 
priation of $200 for Memorial day re- 
ceived a passage. Applications almost 
without number were made for new 
sidewalks and sewers, additional 
hydrants, street lamps, etc. They were 
all referred to appropriate committees. 

—Little “‘Fay’’ Bascome, youngest 
child of Dea. E. Y. Bascome, passed from 
this life Sunday morning. A sweet, 
brave girl, bearing uncomplainingly for 
nearly three years the painful inroads 
of an incurable disease, the little one has 
entered a realm where pain is a stranger 
and sorrow unknown. Never obtruding 
her ills upon others, cheerful in moments 
of keenest pain, always seeking some 
way to make home cheerful and happy, 
her pure soul still longed for the ever- 
green fields, and the calm, still waters of 
rest and peace. 

“Not now, but in the coming years, 

It may be in the better land, 

We'll read the meaning of our tears, 

And there, sometime, we’ll understand. 

God knows the way, He holds the key, 

He guides us with unerring hand; 


Sometime, with tearless eyes we'll see, 
Yes, there, up there, we'll understand.” 


—The 14th annual report of the Direct- 
ors of the Williams School District has 
been issued Some repairs have been 
made on the school houses the past year, 
and $500 paid to reduce the debt. That 
will be the policy until the debt is 
wiped out. The schools have been 
under the instruction of about the same 
corps of teachers, Mr. Weston Lewis con- 
tinuing the efficient Principal. The ad- 
vancement in the different grades taught 
in the district has been creditable to 
both teachers and scholars. Three 
hundred and ten pupils received instruc- 
tion at one time. The schools are well 
furnished with books and charts, and all 
of the schools have made good progress. 
The annual meeting in this district was 
held Tuesday svening. 8. C. Manley 
was elected director in place of his 
father, J. H. Manley, whose term ex- 
pired. It was vo to raise $5,500 for 
the support of schools. 

—We briefly announced in our last is- 
sue the death of Mr. Arthur D. Libby, 
son of Wm. H. Libby, Esq. This is the 
third bereavement in this family within 
a period of about six months, a lovely 
daughter and a promising son passing 
away prior to this latest bereave- 
ment. Besides this, the mother has but 
barély been snatched from the brink of 
thedarkriver. Certainly the ‘‘waves and 
the billows” have passed over this de- 
voted household, and the tender sympa- 
thy of the community goes out to them 
in double measure. Arthur was but 26 
years of age; was born in Augusta, and 
has always lived here; was educated in 
the public schools of the city, and since 
April, 1888, has been a clerk in the 
drug store of F. G. Kinsman, where he 
made himself a valuable and very pro- 
ficient pharmacist. He was captain of 
the Augusta Bicycle Club, and a member 
of the Order of Foresters. Possessing 
great manlinesss of nature, a pleasant, 
winning disposition, he attracted and 
held the friendship of his associates. 
He will be missed in this wide circle of 
friends, and a bright light has gone out 
from the broken household. The funeral 
was held Sunday afternoon. The large 
attendance and the wealth of flowers at- 
tested to the great popularity of fhe de- 
ceased. 

Kate Field says that while she was in 
England she was asked in good faith 
whether the language taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States was 
English or American. “Oh, American, 
I replied,” says Miss Field. “English is 
a dead language. It is only learned by 





KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs 
—The latest news in 
Proposed woolen factory 
most encouraging. 
—The congested wards at T 
to be relieved by an addition tome = 


pital to accommodate 150 more men hog. 


—The Universalist Society of Ch 
has engaged Rev. G. H. Gaskin of weet 
ville to preach in the Universalist Hee: 
every Sunday forenoon. ure 

—The contract for a new : 
across the river at Gardiner teeta 
awarded the Berlin Iron Bridge com . 
of East Berlin, Conn., for §]7.9-./% 
bridge to be completed in eight Weds 

—Eight persons were baptized at ¢ 
morning services of the Universal 
on Waterville, Sunday, the 5th rs 

e afternoon nine persons . 
in holy communion. were meeting 

—The reyival meetings at ¢ 
Baptist church, Gerding, each he Fm 
are well attended, and much interest ¢ 
manifested. Several conversions are ,, 
ported. = 

—Merton Phillips, the nine 
son of Chester A. Phillips of rw) 
diner, was badly scalded last week. Th 
little fellow was running through a Powe 
and met an older brother coming with ° 
two quart dish of boiling hot wate 
which slopped over him, burning jj 
face, chest and neck very severely, ie 
will recover. ’ 

—Mrs. D. T. Hilton, living in Che 
a lady 85 years old, has made ‘tena 
was 80 years old, four rugs, two braided 
one knit with twine and rags, and on 
knit of yarn and raveled, a large crazy 
silk quilt, and worked each square j, 
many different stitches and design 
She has also made five silk tidies of gj 
ferent styles and sizes, on which she has 
worked many fancy stitches. She hy 
done a great deal of sewing, dress-ma,. 
ing included, and has assisted in the 
house-work in a family of four. In th 
past three years she has visited in Por. 
land, Rumford Falls, Cedar Grove, (ay. 
diner and Augusta, spending sever 
weeks in each place, and when at hom 
has kept up a lively correspondenc 
with persons in the above places, writ. 
ing three or more letters every week. 

—The fifth semi-annual meeting of 
the Kennebec County Teachers’ Associa. 
tion was heldin Gardiner, Friday. The 
forenoon dnd afternoon sessions wer 
held in the High school building. Ty 
papers were presented by prominent ed. 
ucators of the county, and a great de 
of interest manifested. The following 
officers were elected: President, H, 
Goddard, Vassalboro; Vice President 
A. F. Lane, Waterville; Secretar 
Emma L. Howe, Augusta; Executiy 
Committee, E. F. Cook, Augusta, §, | 
Graves, Augusta, W. H. Estes, Vassa 
boro, Miss Clara Reed, Waterville. Th 
evening meeting was held at the Congr 
gational church, for whieh good mus 
was provided. The address was giver 
by President Nathaniel Butler, of Col 
University, on “The English Language 

—The law court on Wednesday handed 
down a decision in the Androscoggin 
county case of Hannah Haggerty, admit: 
istratrix, against the Hallowell Granite 
Co. The decision is in favor of the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff's intestate was 
in the employ of the defendant as 4 
quarryman. While at work as one ofa 
crew of menin removing stone whi 
had been blasted, a dislocated rock 
weighing about 800 pounds, sudden 
and without warning, fell from a shel 
inthe quarry about 12 feet above the 
place where the crew was at work 
struck the deceased and instantly killed 
him. About 2'¢ years before, the rock 
had fallen from still farther above in the 
quarry, and during that time had re 
mained in the place where it was imme 
diately prior to the accident, ‘There 
was evidence tending to show that the 
rock was so near one of the guys of the 
derrick as to be struck by it when the 
use of the derrick caused the guy to 
sway, and the company did not take 
proper care for the safety of their work; 
men. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Administrators appointed: Geo. §. 
Dolloff of Waterville on estate of Martha 
A. Fifield of Waterville; John R. Pollard 
of Winslow on estate of Emma F, Rollins 
of Winslow; Elizabeth M. O’Niell of 
Oakland on estate of John O’Niell of 
Oakland; George Dickson of West Gar 
diner on estate of Maria Wilson of West 
Gardiner; J. B. Ripley of Pittston on 
estate of William F. Abbott of Pittston 
Allen J. Yéung of Hallowell on estate of 
Geo. T. Young of Chelsea. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed 
Of Hiram Fuller of Hallowell; Brenda 
W. Freese and C. A. Cole of Hallowell 
appointed Executors. Of John Tibbetts 
of Belgrade; Henry H. Tibbetts of Bel 


Tegard to 
in Clinton 





grade appointed Executor, Of Jolin © 
towe of Litchfield; Susan M. Gross of 
Brookline, Mass., appointed Executris 
H. S. Webster of Gardiner appointed 
Agent. 


Ellen E. Danforth of Litchfield was 
appointed Guardian of Woodbury V. a0é 
Irvin W. Danforth of Litchfield. Henry 
M. Leighton of Sidney was appointed 
Guardian of Lydia J. Reynolds of Sidney 
deemed of unsound mind. Josiah ¥ 
Bassett of Winslow was appointe 
Guardian of Mitchell Bernard Dusty © 
Winslow. 

In the Court of Insolvency, dischargt 
were issued to Charles A. Prescott 
Belgrade, Guy W. Horne of Winslo¥ 
and Fred Burgess of Waterville (set 
in composition.) Assignees were chos 
as follows: Joseph Williamson, Jr., 4 
gusta, on estate of Moses F. Noble ® 
Augusta; Thomas Leigh, Jr., of Aug® 
ta on estate of Reuben F. Oliver of 4° 
gusta; F. A. Waldron of Waterville # 
estate of John Gurney of Watervi* 
Frank E. Brown of Waterville on est 
of Joseph Laccomb of Winslow. 





One of the Westbrook men recedl! 
arrested for burglary, found a pocket 
book in Portland, a few years ago, © 
taining $150. This he returned tot 
owner, who was book-keeper of ™ 
Atkinson House Furnishing Comp! 
As a reward for his honesty a bil! {* 
$3, which he owed that concert, oe 
receipted. This ought not to have dit 
couraged the honest purpose of the'™ 
cipient, but afew years later he broke 
into that book-keeper’s house and o* 
ried off everything he could lay 
hands upon. 


In regard to the Cuban resolution 
which have been passed by Congress 
the President has decided not to direct? 
recognize the Cuban insurgents as > 
ligerents, but’ to make friendly ov 
tures to Spain, in the hope of en ding 
war. He has appointed an old soldier, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Consul-Gener@l . 
Havana. He hopes inthis way too 
aceurate knowledge of the militar 
strength of the insurrection. 


ininiaeteenernam 
It is said that a bill is likely to be m 
sented to the next legislature te sas “ 
Brunswick and Harpswell into > A 
hoc county. This will take off five oa 
lion dollars in valuation out of ee 
land county. It is stated on the au” 
ity of a prominent Brunswick mao, “< 
a bill of this nature is in pre a 
and will surely be introduced at the 











university men who go in for classics.” 


legislature. 
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Jobn A. Curtis has been appointed post 
master at Harpswell Center. 

Ice went out of the Penobscot river o1 
Sunday. 

Robert Dobson of Pittsfield, the notec 
woolen manufacturer, is dead. 

The creditors of Booker Douglass o' 
Bowdoinham have received their firs’ 
dividend of 25 per cent. 

The contract for the Masonic Templ 
» Biddeford has been let to Charles H 
Adams of Norway, for $36,500. 

Brunswick has appropriated $18,000 t« 
complete the construction of sewers. 
making the total cost $88,000. 

A post office has been established a’ 
Sebasco, Sagadahoc county, and E. P. 
Bartlett appointed Postmaster. 

The pulp mill at Madison is now turn 
ing out some 30 to 40 tons of sulphite 
pulp each day. 

Mrs, Lucretia Kennedy died at the 
home of Lewis E. Ring, in Eddington, 
Saturday, aged 101 years. She retained 
all her faculties to a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Emery Johnson of Springfield died 
very suddenly and unexpectedly last 
week, Mr, Johnson wasvne of the most 
prominent business men of that section 
of the State, and was held in highest 
esteem. 

The Fairfield Village Corporation has 
tlected the following officers for the year 
tasuing: F, B. Purington, G. G. Weeks. 
David King, assessors; A. H. Totman, 
clerk; E. Kelley, treasurer; Chas Duren 
collector. 

The body of George Orr, who was 
drowned at Stillwater while skating last 
Winter, was recovered Friday morning at 
North Brewer. The body was terribly 
decomposed and mutilated and was rec- 
ognized by the clothing. 

The town of Waldoboro has voted ta 
sell to E. C. Stanwood & Co., brokers of 
Boston, $72,000 of the Penobscot Shore 
Line railroad bonds, owned by the town, 
atpar and acerued interest, and with a 
bonus of $100, 


Sunday night the houses of Captain L. 


+ Kennedy and Mrs, A. B. Austin in 
; aldoboro were entered by burglars. 
tom Mrs. Austin’s about $35 in money 


was taken. Captain Kennedy lost noth- 
ing of much value, 
Portland’s New Opera House will be 
located on the corner of Oak and Free 
~sey the directors having so decided 
tdnesday afternoon. The site is now 
pled by a boarding house. The 
~ Opera House will cost $150,000, and 
ill be a credit to the city. 
4 ‘pt. Daniel Fernald, of Tremont, one 
ther best known citizens, died on April 
+ at the home of his nephew, Rev. O. 
afernald, of Searsport, aged 87 years 
6 months. Captain Fernald was well 
we throughout Mount Desert Island, 
tee he had resided nearly all his life- 


in °odbury L, Stanton of Norway hung 
“self the other night. Mr. Stanton 
Vith non ore sufferer for two months 
ere Talgia. The pain had been so 
deube and so unremitting that it no 
Vr g{tove him to this terrible deed. 
— tanton was more than 70 years of 
Coast He has been one of the most suc- 
tras ul farmers in his town, has been a 
tunel set the Oxford County Agricul- 

Seciety and held various town 


ser For a few years he has lived 
od son, Charles F., on the old 


farm. 





Mr. 


wd of the Portland & Rumford 
thon ee has tendered his resigna- 
a Mey action is said to be due to his 
stood attains health, It is under- 
to get hi at the company is endeavoring 
resign ~ to retain the office, and that his 

ate " on has not yet been accepted. 
Men in rs of the best known railroad 
emplo © State, and has been in the 
twels of the Rumford Falls road about 

ve years, 


ss cocina Rintpesncteremneitisite 
Using potatoes for fuel is something 
in oh are so cheap and plentiful 
aid to ae York that the farmers are 
After . using them in place of coal. 
throw *y have been kiln dried they 
“ red ry heat. They fetch $2 
bow: coal $5. We notice that in 

~ ae whiskey of the most villain- 
ma ¥ is to be made from potatoes. 
Pailla pay a dollar for a bottle of sarsa- 
old reliable rot ne. Ara get at Partridge’s 
rottle of the € store opp. = a 


ors made for 
ers for * 
edie 


Us g 


package of U. 8. Gold Bit- 
75 cents, both 
ines and tonice the best of spring 
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rs. D. T. Hilton, living in Ch 
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Fertilizers. 


For full information, address 
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Best Materials, 

Most Thorough Manufacture, 
Perfect Mechanical Condition, 
and Highest Agricultural Value, 


all resulting from thirty-five years’ practical experi- 


If you want cheaper fertilizers, or any special per 


Competitors offer all sorts of inducements to sell 
their goods, but their new formulas and radical 
changes in old ones only serve to emphasize their 
inability to cope with the “Bradley Quality.’’ 

Bradley’s Fertilizers, being correctly com- 
pounded upon the teachings of experience, give 
universal satisfaction, and therefore require no radi- 
cal changes in their composition. 

There is no need of wasting money in experiments; 
thousands of others have done this for you, and have 
demonstrated the absolute superiority of Bradley’s 


Buy only Bradley Brands and you will secure 


“ Bradley Quality,’’ and consequently the largest 
returns for the money you invest. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., Boston, 


Or apply to our Local Agents everywhere. 
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Jon A. Curtis has been appointed post- 
mater at Harpswell Center. 
Ice weat out of the Penobscot river on 

Sunday. 

Robert Dobson of Pittsfield, the noted 
woolen manufacturer, is dead. 

The creditors of Booker Douglass of 
Sowdoinham have received their first 
ividend of 25 per cent. 

The contract for the Masonic Temple 
n Biddeford has been let to Charles H. 
Adams of Norway, for $36,500. 

Brunswick has appropriated $18,000 to 
complete the construction of sewers, 
making the total cost $88,000. 


quarry about 12 feet above the _Apost office has been established at 
where the crew was at work, Sebasco, Sagadahoc county, and E. P. 
the deceased and instantly killed Bartlett appointed Postmaster. 

About 2'¢ years before, the rock The pulp mill at Madison is now turn- 


ing out some 30 to 40 tons of sulphite 
pulp each day. 

Mrs. Lucretia Kennedy died at the 
home of Lewis E. Ring, in Eddington, 
Saturday, aged 101 years. She retained 
ill her faculties to a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Emery Johnson of Springfield died 
very suddenly and unexpectedly last 
week, Mr. Johnson was‘one of the most 
prominent business men of that section 
of the State, and was held in highest 
esteem. 

The Fairfield Village Corporation has 
tlected the following officers for the year 
tasuing: F, B, Purington, G. G. Weeks, 
David King, assessors; A. H. Totman, 
clerk; E, Kelley, treasurer; Chas Duren 
collector, 

The body of George Orr, who was 
drowned at Stillwater while skating last 
Winter, was recovered Friday morning at 
North Brewer. The body was terribly 
decoin posed and mutilated and was rec- 
ognized by the clothing. 

The town of Waldoboro has voted to 
wll to E. C. Stanwood & Co., brokers of 
Boston, $72,000 of the Penobscot Shore 
Line railroad bonds, owned by the town, 


at par and acerued interest, and with a 
donus of $100, 


len from still farther above in the 
, and during that time had re 
|in the place where it was imme 
prior to the accident. There 
idence tending to show that the 
as 80 near one of the guys of the 
-asto be struck by it when the 
the derrick caused the guy to 
and the company did not take 
care for the safety of their work- 





















ATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


inistrators appointed: Geo. §, 
of Waterville on estate of Martha 
ld of Waterville; John R. Pollard 
slow on estate of Emma F. Rollins 
nslow; Elizabeth M. O’Niell of 
d on estate of John O’Niell of 
d; George Dickson of West Gar 
n estate of Maria Wilson of West 
er; J. B. Ripley of Pittston on 
of William F. Abbott of Pittston; 
J, Young of Hallowell on estate of 
. Young of Chelsea. 

; proved, approved and allowed: 
am Fuller of Hallowell; Brenda 
ese and C. A. Cole of Hallowell 
ted Executors. Of John Tibbetts 
‘rade; Henry H. Tibbetts of Bel- 
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ine, Mass., appointed Executt!S; Bj Waldoboro were entered by burglars. 
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V. Danforth of Litchfield. Hen" cated on aged a —— > 
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ian of Lydia J. Reynolds of Sidney, 
d of unsound mind. Josiah W. 


Steets, the directors having so decided 
ednesday afternoon. The site is now 
“cupied by a boarding house. The 
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apt Daniel Fernald, of Tremont, one 
4 er best known citizens, died on April 

at the home of his nephew, Rev. O. 
fernald, of Searsport, aged 87 years 

°months. Captain Fernald was well 
~ a throughout Mount Desert Island, 
= he had resided nearly all his life- 


1e Court of Insolvency, discharge 
ssued to Charles A. Prescott 
de, Guy W. Horne of Winslo®, 
‘ed Burgess of Waterville (settl 
position.) Assignees were chos 
ows: Joseph Williamson, Jr., 
on estate of Moses F. Noble® 
ta; Thomas Leigh, Jr., of Aug 
state of Reuben F. Oliver of Aw 
F. A. Waldron of Waterville ® 
of John Gurney of Watervill®: 
E. Brown of Waterville on estal# 
sph Laccomb of Winslow. 


Woodbury L. Stanton of Norway hung 
Te the other night. Mr. Stanton 
vith 0 a great sufferer for two months 
sever ralgia. The pain had been so 
oy and so unremitting that it no 
' tdrove him to this terrible deed. 
‘Stanton was more than 70 years of 
AY has been one of the most suc- 
~ armers in his town, has been a 
me gh the Oxford County Agricul- 
otis Society and held various town 

®s. For a few years he has lived 
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omestend oe F., on the old 





of. the Westbrook men recentl] 
d for burglary, found 4 pock 
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ff everything he could lay 
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to the next legislature oe 
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Superintendent Lincoln Resigns. 

eae * L. Lincoln, General Superin- 
als of the Portland & Rumford 
ton —nageee- has tendered his resigna- 
mm -y action is said to be due to his 
at i declining health. It is under- 
hens ‘hat the company is endeavoring 
“i ‘im to retain the office, and that his 
onion has not yet been accepted. 
mnie of the best known railroad 
16 State, and has been in the 


e 
nw bloy of the Rumford Falls road about 
Welve years, 
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i ot e are so cheap and plentiful 
aid t. New York that the farmers are 
Ate, Pes using them in place of coal. 
nie ey have been kiln dried they 
stm be a great heat. They fetch $2 
io - coal $5. We notice that in 
ous nsin, whiskey of the most villain- 
quality is to be made from potatoes. 

; conesiiasigsiilendiegtliie an cake 
rete t pay a dollar for a bottle of sarsa- 
’ en you can get at Partridge’s 
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e 
ll surely be introduced at Nedicines cents, both the best of spring 


and tonics. 


Superior Court at Augusta. 
The Grand Jury reported 74 indict- 
ments, Saturday afternoon, and was dis- 
charged. A. W. Brooks, surviving part- 


ner of S. S. Brooks & Co., and Adminis- 
trator of the estate of S. S. Brooks, vs. 
Susan A. Carter to recover a balance of 
$23.81 and interest for goods sold and 


delivered to the defendant. Verdict for 
the plaintiff for $27.87. 
Criminal matters being taken up, 


Warren Child of Benton, pleaded guilty 
toa single sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and was sentenced toa fine of $50 and 
the costs, and 30 days in jail, and in de- 
fault of payment of fine and costs, 30 
additional days. 

Pimer Leavitt pleaded nolo contendre 
to an indictment for maintaining a liquor 
nuisance. On payment of costs taxed 
at $10, the case was continued, and 
Leavitt gave bond in the sum of $500 
not to engage in the liquor business in 
this State for two years. Elizabeth 
Myers pleaded nolo contendre to an in- 
dictment for keeping a liquor nuisance 
in Chelsea, and the case was continued 
for sentence until the September term on 
payment of the costs taxed at $56. 
Benjamin F. Emerson of New Sharon 
pleaded not guilty to an indictment for 
breaking and entering the barn of Me- 
lissa Griffin in Vienna, and carrying 
away 500 pounds of hay. The trial was 
assigned for Thursday. James Murphy 
retracted his plea of not guilty to the in- 
dictments against him for assault with 
intent t6 kill upon Sarah Waldron and 
Parker Smith of this city. The govern- 
ment then entered anol pros as to the 
intent to kill, and the respondent plead- 
ed guilty. Remanded to jail for sen- 
tence. Thomas A. Pinkham filed de- 
murrers to the liquor indictments found 
against him at the present term. 


Congressional. 

The Filled Cheese bill has passed the 
House, and thus the article goes into the 
black list with oleomargarine. An un- 
successful attempt was made to reduce 
the manufacturers’ tax from $400 to $100 
ayear. The stuff will now be sold true 
toname. The wholesale dealer must pay 
a tax of $250 a year, and the retailer $12. 
Two or three amendments were agreed 
to, making the minimum fine for viola- 
tion of the law $50. The bill passed by 
a vote of yeas 160, nays 58. The bill to 
abolish pilotage for coast-wise vessels 
was defeated. 








The Philadelphia branch of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution is trying 
to persuade the people of Carlisle, Pa., to 
permit the removal of the remains of 
Mollie Pitcher from that city to Gettys- 
burg, where she is to have a monument. 





KENNEBEC POMONA. 


When in April two hundred and more 
members of the Grange travel from ten 
to thirty miles to spend the day at 
Pomona, it must be accepted as evidence 
of zeal as well as interest. This was the 
condition at Winslow last Wedhesday, 
and when the Master called to order the 
hall was filled. Members were present 
from China, Albion, Vassalboro, Litch- 
field, Augusta, Oakland, Skowhegan, 
Fairfield, Belgrade, Readfield, Winthrop, 
Clinton, Benton, Sidney, Waterville and 
Winslow. For the first time for many 
months the fifth degree was conferred in 
full, and upon a class of thirty-five. 
Steps were taken to provide all the sup- 
plies necessary for carrying this work on 
to perfection, and Lecturer Twitchell in- 
structed to organize a degree team, in 
whose hands the whole matter shall be 
left, and to attend the meetings and see 
to the carrying out of this feature of the 
programme. 

Highway Improvement. 

No better time for the discussion of 
this question, and no better topic could 
be discussed than this relating to high- 
ways, and the members who drove over 
the muddy and rough roads were ready 
to advocate immediate action. We give 
the leading thoughts of the many speak- 
ers as illustrating the general drift of 
opinion towards a given centre. 

Money Tax. 

O. O. Crosby, Albion—I wish every 
road was a bicycle road. To approach 
this the highway tax must be a money 
tax. We build too many roads by in- 
different methods. All country roads 
can be improved by proper use of ma- 
terial at hand. Here is the first step. 
Do the work as early in the spring as 
the frost will allow, and do it with 
thought and thoroughness. I do not 
favor State Commission. Conditions 
vary, and the keen business men in any 
town are the ones who best understand 
what can be done and how to do. Be- 
fore going to the State Jet us learn to do 
what we can, and give evidence of eco- 
nomical and wise use of money now 
available. The State should compel a 
money tax from all towns for highway 
purposes, and meanwhile the thing for 
us to do is to agitate this question, for 
out of this will come the policy best for 
the town and State. 

Drainage and Crushed Stone. 

S. C. Watson, Oakland—Next to a 
man’s family affairs nothing touches so 
deeply or quickly as the road machine 
or plow in front of the dwelling. The 
surveyor or commissioner is obliged to 
recognize the village or town citizen 
whose lawn extends to the highway, 
and who is sensitive about being dis- 
turbed. This prevents thorough work. 
Then there is something behind plowing 
and scraping. First, we must have 
drainage. The object should be to make 
some one section permanent yearly. 
This means systematic work, and noth- 
ing else is economical. In this way we 
cover a town in comparatively few years. 
Let us learn to utilize the stone and 
gravel alongside of our roads. The very 
best material is in the stone walls, where, 
by the use of the crusher, we can have 
the best of highways. We do too much 
superficial work. Let us make our roads 
compact at time of construction. 

A Record Worth Heeding. 

A. T. Clifford—Those who remember 
how time was formerly wasted under the 
old system, or want of system, can ap- 
preciate the immense benefit possible by 
making this a money tax, and putting 
into the hands of a Commissioner. Win- 
throp has the best roads of any town in 
Maine, simply because for twenty-seven 
years one man has had entire charge of 
all our highways. He annually goes to 
the town and asks for a given sum, and 
it is voted. For six years I have lived in 
town, and never enjoyed such roads be- 
fore. This money tax reduces amount 
raised nearly one-half. If a section is 
springy and bad he sinks a stone wall in 
the centre, and so does a double service, 
and cures defect for many years. Be- 
fore storms have fairly ceased he starts 
a number of small scrapers—for one pair 
of horses—and they go over the tewn 
and smooth up. Ditches and culverts 
are constantly attended to. Road ma- 
chines go over the whole just as early as 
possible each year. He makes it a 
business, attends to his business, is the 
right man for the business, and every 
voter is satisfied, while the town holds 
an enviable reputation all through the 
State. This is better than all State 
Commissions or excessive appropria- 
tions, for it is work well done by a man 
who is familiar with the needs of his 
town, and out of experience prepared to 
do what is best at least expense. 

Money Tax and No Commissioner Needed. 

Bro. Ayer, Vassalboro—I know a good 
road, and the difficulties of getting the 
same. Werely too much on machines, 
and not enough on ditches and cross- 
ways. The secret is to get there early 
in the season. Am not in sympathy 
with State commission, but believe in 
necessity for money tax, and one man to 
expend same. 

Farms Need Good Roads. 

W. W. Weeks—Farmers need better 
roads. Farms need better roads. At 
the same time the farms are owned by 
farmers, and the farmers build the 
highways. This all oo that re- 
forms must begin at home. Have a 
commissioner in every town, pay him for 
his services, give him a money tax, and 
then demand improvement. No man 
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MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


MANY ‘OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 
LIZERS, THE 


POTASH:::INCREASED 


FOR 1896, IN ONE CASE | 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT | 
NO ADVANCE HAS | 
MADE IN THE PRICE. | 

| 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St, Boston 
COMPANY,  27BeaverSt, New York 
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Practical and scientific knowledge, com- 
bined with the best grades of raw materials, 


place the 


OQ Essex Fertilizers 
in the front rank of crop producers. 
They are the connecting link between good 
seed and good crops. 
é They are prepared especially for New 


the market. 


Read the Mass. Station R: 
The analyses of our brands 
value the Essex Fertilizers are 
—. clearly and distinctly ahead of all others. g 


6 ricultural 


fi» 


England soils and crops, and contain more 
‘\ actual plant food than any other fertilizers on 


s for 1895. 
ow that in ag- 


REFLOWDFXS 


They have been tested in the field against 
the best of the leading brands and have 


PROVED THEIR SUPERIORITY. 
CDFG VDFOODRODED 


We want reliable agents in 


FERTILIZERS, 


ABOUT POTASH. 
When we first offered our 


@ 


tO 


Essex Fertilizers ? 


for sale we laid particular stress on the im- 
portance of Potash as an ingredient of plant 
food. 


, The results produced by our goods, and later 
€ changes in the formulas of some manufac- 
turers, seem to show that our fertilizers were 
compounded on correct principles. 

Not only Potash but the other ingredients 
of plant food will be found combined in the 
right proportions for the various crops for 
which our fertilizers are designed. 


© 
e WEARE LEADERS, 
and our goods are made with a view to 


GOOD QUALITY and RESULTS IN THE FIELD, 
and not cheapness of production. 
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Send your address for a free copy of our illustrated book “How to Raise Good Crops.” 


every town in New England. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





outside can know as well what is wanted 
or what to do. 
Every Man Touched. 

State Master Wiggin—Every man is 
practically touched by this great prob- 
lem. There are drawbacks, largely be- 
cause of varying local conditions which 
are not yet appreciated. It costs to 


build roads, and the wherewith must} 


come from the citizens of the State or 
municipality. The independence of man 
is an obstacle under the old-time system. 
Question comes to us in different 
phases in different localities. This 
suggests that personal interests are to 
be cultivated, and men led to see that 
they can get more by a better system. 
One-half the amount usually raised, if 
in money, will build three times as much 
highway as when worked under ordi- 
nary methods, There is no system 
about old methods. Make all roads 
passable early in season, and main 
thoroughfares permanent each year. 
Patrons are the ones to revolutionize 
this matter. A mighty influence is in 
your hands if you will exert the same. 
Let us direct our united efforts to the 
accomplishment of certain few given 
purposes, and not scatter fire as we have 
so largely in the past. 
Business Methods. 

J. H. Ellis—Make highway tax a money 
tax. Employ one commissiorfer for term 
of years in every town. Let them con- 
nect with each other, and apply business 
methods, and the problem will be solved. 

Difficulties of Town Officers. 

Lester Holway—Town officers labor 
under great difficulties, because of per- 
sonal bias or influence of individual in- 
terests. Let the towns fix upon a system 
and instruct officers to carry out same. 
The place to begin reformation is in 
town meeting. 

Forget What Money Is For. 

C. A. Crowell—It seems as though we 
forget what highway appropriations are 
for. They are not intended to be turned 
back into the pockets of certain men, 
but to build highways. We never shall 
get good roads until we put the work 
into hands of competent men, who shall 
have control of all town roads and be 
held responsible for their construction 
and condition. Educate a man for the 
place and keep him there year after year. 
The solution of this question lies not 
with the State, but the towns. Let us 
see to it that our roads are what they 
should be, and further heavy burdens 
will be avoided. 

Keep at Work by System. 

C. H. Cobb—The trouble is, we do not 
hold to any system long enough to test 
it. Fix upon the best possible method 
for your town, and hold to it until its 
worth or failure is fully demonstrated. 

G. M. Twitchell—No question is 
coming before the citizens of Maine 
fraught with greater significance than 
this. A change in methods is demanded. 
Better roads must be provided. A long 
step in advance must be taken at once. 
The rights of the wheelmen cannot 
longer be ignored. The next legislature 
will witness a strong effort for a large 
appropriation, and the appointment of a 
highway commission to supervise the 
work of the State. The National Wheel- 
men’s Association are behind the move, 
and they wield a tremendous influence. 
it’s of no use to cry out against this, for 
it is coming. Shall we accept the extra 
burden of taxation, or prove, by the 
adoption of the rules so clearly laid 
down to-day by practical road builders, 
that the towns have the remedy within 
their own borders, and propose to apply 
the same? If all towns did as Winthrop 
is doing, there would be no call for 
hundreds of thousands from the State. 
The thing to do is to use present sums 
to the greatest advantage, and recognize 
fully that good roads are to be a neces- 
sity henceforth. Doing this the problem 
will solve itself without a State com- 
mission, or a single mile of macadamized 
road in atown, built at enormous ex- 
pense. Failing, the action by the State 
will be necessary, and large sums must 
then be annually appropriated for the 
work. Sample miles built in Massachu- 
setts have cost from eight to fourteen 
thousand dollars. Of this the State pays 
five thousand and the town the balance« 
Under this system some years would be 
necessary to cover the main thorough- 
fares in this State, and large sums called 
for; yet this will surely come unless 
there is abundant evidence of a strong 
forward movement by the towns the 
present season. 

Grange Cottage. 

Bro. Ansel Holway of the State Execu- 
tive committee, anc Sister Beals, who 
originated the project, presented the 
subject of the Grange cottage at Good 
Will Farm and urged cobperation. Sure- 
ly the time is at hand when every Grange 
must take action if the cottage is to be 
erec 





The Influence of the Grange. 

State Master Wiggin, in one of his 
earnest talks, set forth clearly the duty 
of patrons. Raising the question, ‘‘Why 
are we here to-day in such numbers and 
over such roads?” he declared that the 
answer must be found in the work done 
by the body. The general public has its 
eye on the Grange. These gatherings 
will have significance, as our work tells 
for results. We must point to some- 
thing accomplished, some improvement 
made, some evidence of a higher and 
better education be forthcoming, better 
farms and better farm homes, greater 
interest in matters public and private, 
else the seal of disapproval will fall 
upon us. We shall get credit for what 
we do—no more, no less. It’s a poor 
farmer who starts without well defined 
plans, and the same rule applies to or- 
ganizations. Kennebec county has 
always held an enviable position among 
the sister counties of the State. If your 
work is of the character done to-day, 
you deserve the reputation. Such work 
tells. Nothing less will endure. | 

Bro. Lowe of Clinton aroused enthusi- | 
asm by his setting forth of the possi- | 
bilities of Grange work, and the results | 
already achieved. 

Evening. 

The interest continued, and every seat 
was filled at the evening session, officered 
by Winslow Grange. A very full and in- 
teresting programme was furnished, con- 
sisting of vocal and instrumental music, 
and recitations. These were all of a 
high order, and reflected credit on the 
young people. The address by Bro. E. 
T. Clifferd, on “Tendencies in Municipal 
Expenses and Salaries,” will be found in 
another column, and the sound argu- 
ment made merits careful consideration 
from a wide circle of readers. Such 
papers as this reflect the thought of the 
patrons of Maine, and likewise credit on 


the order at large. The instrumental 
music by Bro. and Sister Fuller was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Not often 


does one see so large a per cent. of young 
people present, and the interest mani- 
fested promises much for the growth of 
the order in upper Kennebec and lower 
Somerset. A general discussion of 
Grange work by a number of members 
closed this most important session of 
Kennebec Pomona. The tables were 
spread with an abundance of the good 
things from the farms and kitchens, and 
the labors of those who are always faith- 
ful contributed much to the enjoyment 
of the day. Winslow Grange is one of 
the younger children of the county, but 
is rapidly moving to the front, both in 
point of membership and quality of 
members. The May session will be with 
Chelsea Grange, with the following pro- 
gramme: 
MORNING. 


“The Place for Smal! Fruits on the Farm,” 
W.H. Keith, Winthrop 
Discussion. 
AFTERNOON. 
“What to Raise. How? Why?” ' 
Bros. Howard, Winslow ; Lewe, Clinton; 
J.H. Yeaton, Chelsea. 
SISTERS’ HOUR. 


“Housekeepers and Home Makers,” 
Mrs. Ruth M. Robinson, Winslow; Mrs. 
John Scott, Pittston; Mrs. M. O. Ed- 
wards, Monmouth. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The Presque Isle Baptist Society is 
in good working order. The committees 
generally have a brief prayer meeting 
before the regular Christian Endeavor 
service. They say this adds much to 
the interest and spirituality of the regy- 
lar meeting. They are also manifesting 
a deep interest in Junior work. 

The East Maine Annual Methodist 
Conference is in session at Old Town 
this week. 

The Dexter Adventists, who for 
many years have held their meeting on 
the third floor of the Sprague building, 
are planning to erect a chapel on lower 
Free street. itis believed the citizens 
in general will aid liberally in this worthy 
effort to build up one of the finest streets 
in the village. 








Brunswick figures up her losses in the 
West for the past ten years at $300,000. 








Ybstinate back- 
:che is a_ sure 
sign of Kidney % 
Trouble, 


Buker’s Kidney Pills 


stop the ache by curing 
the kidney trouble.- 
A book about it free of Buker Pill 








Co., Bangor, Maine. Pills 50 cents 
ut Druggists. 


The Improved United States Separator- —~ 


The 


ImpROvVED UNI 


After atrial « 


April 4, 1896. 


EXCELS ALL. 


usual outcome where the U. S. is in 
competition. 
f three other machines, I purchased the 
rep STaTEs SePaRAtToR, preferring it for 
setting up, and thorough drainage. 
M. P. MAXWELL, 
Yorklyn, Del. 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR STANDS ON 


ITS OWN BOTTOM. 


sin every town and county where we have none, 





Corn? 


and conse- 


thing else is wanted 
man. He must have 
quently must have 


Yes-- 





a_ silo, 
corn to 


plant to pro- 
You can easily see 
thing desirable that 


LEAMING, 
RED COB, 


line. One question 
Did you ever see our 
have you ever grown 
have the handsomest 
Maine, and if you 
Hungarian you have 
most important an- 


SANFORD 


BLUNT’S PROLIFIC, 


EVERGREEN SWEET 


duce his ensilage. 
that we have every- 
you will want in that 
leads on to another. 
Chevelier Barley, and 
any Hungarian? We 
| barley ever shown in 
} have neglected to use 
missed one of the 
nuals ever grown for 
always right. 





cattle. Prices are 


Kendall & Whitney, 








¥ 


THE '96 STEARNS. 


For the silo! 





Portland, Me, 








The Yellow Fellow. 
F F ¥ F F 


IS AHEAD OF TIME. _ 


a g a & s 


Watch the sunlight glisten 
On those orange rims. 


ta-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILL C. MILLER, Agent, 


VICKERY BLOCK, 


WATER STREET, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 





Wiscasset Locals. 

The remains of Wm. H. Colby, a former 
citizen of this town, were brought here 
Thursday last for burial, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Page Poole of Boston. Mr. C. was fatally 
injured by falling from a building in 
Boston. 

Mr. Lancaster, president of the S. & M. 
R. R. passed over the W. & Q. one day 
last week. He seems to want connec- 
tion with our road at Burnham. Only 
about 7 miles will have to be graded 
from there to Pittsfield, and the cost from 
Albion through should not exceed $45,- 
000. If that can be accomplished we 
shall surely connect with the great 
Aroostook region, and the business 
through this harbor will at no distant 
day be surprising. 

The Salacia connecting the W. & Q. 
with Boston and New York steamers, is 
doing a lively business, and the prospects 
are she will in future have more than she 
can attend to. Hay, lumber, wood, etc., 
down, and supplies up river, have during 
the winter kept the W. & Q. freight 
trains well laden. 

There have been three or four W. & Q. 
directors’ meetings in as many weeks, and 
it seems that chief creditors Rowe and 
Hall have been amply satisfied for four 
months to come. 

The sound of the Haynes’ Mill is pleas- 
ant to us. 

A revival of the kindling wood mill is 
hoped for in Wiscasset. 

The Trussell Bros. have bought the 
Budd property. 

Fruit buds are looking well. 

Some have planted peas. The frost 
cannot be deep. Streets are drying well, 
but outside of the village the roads are 
indescribable. Frost‘has thrown up old 
fields badly. If hay worth cutting grows 
on some of them most of us will be sur- 
prised when we remember the long 
drouth last season and the long period of 
bare ground this winter. 





(Chas. K. Partridge’s Advertisement. | 
Flower 
Seeds 


FOR (896. 


Sweet 





Peas and 
Nasturtiums 


That will come up, and flower 
seeds in great variety at 


Partridge’s 


Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Opposite Post Office, Augusta. Me. 








Memorial Day Orators. m 

Eastport—Col. Albert W. Bradbury of Port- 
land. 

Mechanic Falls—Rev. George 8. Chase. 

Sherman Mills—Rev. Fred White. 

Rockport—Col. L. D. Carver of Rockland. 

Washington—Miss Blanche Moody of Lib- 
erty. 

East Stoneham—Harry Littlefield of Boston, 


Island Falls—Hon. Liewellyn Powers of 


Houlton. ~ 
Readfield—Rev. C. W. Gallagher, President 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
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